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of Lord Birkenhead in a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and considering the language he has 
wed about them they can hardly be blamed. The 
fatremains, however, that in politics personal rancour 
isat least as much out of place as personal gratitude 
ssid to be ; and buried in the hearts of a good many 
mak and file Unionist members to-day there must, 
wefeel sure, be a deep longing, if not for “ first-class 
bins,” at least for a few second-class brains, amongst 
thir leaders. ‘To be led by a Baldwin and a Bridgeman, 
mAmery and a McNeill, with Lord Derby as Nestor, 
mst be a discouraging and depressing experience. 
Itwould be hard to imagine any political manceuvre 
more grossly mismanaged than the precipitation of 
this unwanted election. With one blow Mr. Baldwin 
las united the Liberal Party and widened the breach 
m his own party—surely a master-stroke! He has 
declared for Protection sans phrase without apparently 
the smallest chance, even if he should be returned to 
power, of having a Protectionist majority behind him; 
fthe has made terms with his Free .Trade colleague 
lord Derby and refused to make terms with his 
Protectionist rival, Mr. Austen Chamberlain. What 
&tangle to be explained to the electorate! But if 
he gets his deserts and loses, he will retire, we suppose, 
into private life with very few regrets; and his party 
wil be left wondering whether perhaps, after all, 

was not something in what “ F. E.” said. 

* * * 

It is possible, no doubt, to exaggerate the value of 
rical talent in a General Election; but if it 
founts for anything at all, the two sections of the 
Opposition should have little difficulty in putting the 
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almost a plethora of first-class speakers and Labour 
alone could certainly outmatch the whole of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Cabinet on the platform. The Labour 
Party is supposed to be handicapped by its advocacy 
of the Capital Levy, and many more or less friendly 
critics have advised Mr. MacDonald to drop it out of 
his programme. He is told that he will lose many 
votes if he does not. Of course he will, but for every 
one that he loses he will gain ten. The Capital Levy 
may be universally unpopular in “ business circles,” 
but what better cry has any party for electioneering 
purposes? We ourselves do not happen to think that 
a Capital Levy is either advisable or even possible as 
long as the business community is opposed to it, and 
we do not for a moment believe that even if Labour 
gained a clear majority there would be any serious 
chance of its being carried into effect. But the leaders of 
the Labour Party are sincere supporters of the idea— 
as many Liberals were at one time—and we can see 
no reason in the world why they should abandon so 
popular a plank in their platform on the eve of an 
Election. We regard their Capital Levy as Utopia, 
but as we wish to see their numbers increased in the 
new House of Commons we hope they will keep it in 
the forefront of their programme. For the idea is 
sound enough—even though circumstances may have 
made it impracticable—and its propagation can do 


only good. 


* * * 

In another respect, however, the Labour Party 
certainly does suffer from a serious handicap in this 
election. Its funds are very low, and Labour candi- 
dates will mostly have to fight with very inadequate 
resources. This was presumably one of the con- 
siderations which caused the Conservative Party 
managers to hurry on the appeal to the country. But 
it is by no means certain that this will adversely affect 
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Labour’s prospects. Everywhere the local Labour 
organisations show a strong determination to fight, 
even without funds; and the poverty of the party is 
causing its supporters to throw every ounce of energy 
into the struggle by way of compensation. And here 
Labour has a marked advantage over all other parties. 
It can command an immense body of voluntary 
helpers, used to unpaid work in their Trade Unions 
and other organisations, and willing to do the donkey- 
work of the campaign for the pleasure of serving the 
cause they believe in. Every party, of course, has 
helpers of this sort; but the Labour Party certainly 
has them in the largest numbers. It may well be 
that the widespread feeling that the election has been 
deliberately manceuvred in order to catch Labour 
at a disadvantage will turn out greatly to its benefit. 
Money is very useful, and motor-cars are very useful ; 
and the Labour candidates need all of both that they 
can get. But, if the real feelings of the people are roused, 
money and motor-cars will stand little chance against 
the voluntary service of many thousands of willing 
workers. The Scottish results showed this at last 
year’s election; maybe this year the English results 
will show it, too. 
* * * 

The danger of a widespread civil war in Germany 
has passed—for the moment, at least—with the 
ignominious collapse of the Munich Putsch. Hitler is 
a prisoner and Ludendorff is out on parole, immobilised 
and an object of pity or derision. Nevertheless, the 
situation is still ugly both in Bavaria and in the Reich 
generally. Political struggles and intrigues continue 
as before; the only new feature is the growing dis- 
position of the Germans to defy the French. It is 
clear that they have nothing to lose by such a defiance. 
M. Poincaré has shot his bolt, and his embarrassments 
are beginning to crowd in on him. The French 
anxiety is barely concealed behind a cloud of threats 
to Germany and appeals to and reproaches of us. 
There seems singularly little prospect of our helping M. 
Poincaré to apply further sanctions, either on account 
of ‘* Little Willie’s ’’ return, or the German refusal to 
disarm, or anything else. For the present, indeed, 
even if the British Government could or would do 
anything, it is put out of the picture by the General 
Election. When that is over, there remains the 
possibility of action on the lines demanded by General 
Smuts—that is to say, an international Conference in 
which both we and America would—and France 
presumably would not—participate. Meanwhile, we 
expect M. Poincaré’s discomforts to multiply. He 
cannot really suppose that he will get any profit out 
of his trick of taking up the abandoned inquiry into 
Germany’s capacity to pay. He strangled the thing 
at birth and Washington nailed down its coffin; 
to drag out its ghost will only be a farce. He may 
aim at tightening his hold on the Ruhr; but when 
the German Government decides to stop its relief 
payments, he will find himself in the dilemma we 
predicted a week or two ago. For the rest, the fear 
of isolation is steadily growing in Paris, and therein 
probably lies our best hope of the conversion, . or 
dethronement, of M. Poincaré. 

* * * 


The British Government has now exhausted its 
efforts to conciliate the Arab intransigents in Palestine, 
and the Colonial Secretary has instructed the High 
Commissioner “to carry on the administration with 
the aid of an Advisory Council.” This decision is in 
the circumstances a regrettable necessity. The Arabs 
have boycotted and brought to nought the Legislative 
Council. They have refused representation on a 
reconstructed Advisory Council. And finally they 
have rejected the offer of a special Arab Agency to 
correspond to the existing Jewish Agency. Nothing, 





a, 


in fact, will satisfy them short of the tearing up of the 
Balfour Declaration, and that, which would mean the 
abandoning of the Mandate, is plainly out of the 
question. For the present, therefore, the attempts to 
create a Palestinian nation and to equip it with self. 
government must remain in abeyance. A new Arah 
“National Party” has just been formed, which js 
said to be more moderate than the Arab Congress 
led by Musa Kiazim Pasha. The first item in its 
programme—* Palestine to remain Arabic for the 
Arab inhabitants, free from every foreign and Zionist 
right and influence ’’—hardly smacks of moderation | 
We believe, however, that some of its members are 
not quite so extreme in their opinions in private, and 
there is hope of ultimate co-operation if the British 
Administration maintains its impartiality and firmness, 
We have no reason to suppose that the British Ad- 
ministration will fail to do that, and we expect it, 
moreover, to get on with the business of the economic 
development of the country. This, in the end, ma 
be the most potent argument with the Arabs. It is 
a small but encouraging piece of news that the Jaffa 
municipality, which has been boycotting the Ruten- 
berg scheme, has now decided to have its town lighted 
from the Rutenberg electric power installation. 
* * * 


The incidents of the polling in India are not being 
treated as of sufficient importance to justify regular 
cables, but in any case they would be submerged by 
the turn of events at home. In the United Provinces 
two National Congress leaders, Nehru and Malaviya, 
have been returned unopposed. This is reported as 
an extremist victory; but, as a matter of fact, the 
personal standing of the two men, both veterans, is 
such that their easy return was a certainty. The 
working committee of the National Congress has been 
meeting this week at Amritsar, not in connection with 
the polling, which does not much interest the present 
Congress leaders, but to consider the question of 
proclaiming “‘ mass civil disobedience,’’ and the grave 
state of affairs in the Punjab produced by the Akali 
Sikh uprising. The brothers Ali are in Amritsar. 
They are as much concerned with the bringing of 
peace among the warring communities of Upper India 
as the French Prime Minister is in restoring harmony 
and prosperity in Germany. Meanwhile the Indian 
Press is engaged in discussing the results obtained by 
Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru at the Imperial Conference. 
While the Liberals are, for obvious reasons, making 
the most of what the Indian representative has been 
able to do with the Dominion Prime Ministers and 
with the Duke of Devonshire over Kenya, the Non- 
Co-operation papers are pouring venom over Sir Tej 
Bahadur in a measure exceeding that to which Mr. 
Sastri had to grow accustomed last year. These 
outrageous organs are being told by the Liberals that 
they are rapidly making the world believe that India 
goes beyond all other countries in rendering ingratitude 
to its public men. It is curious that the party which 
acknowledges the leadership of M. K. Gandhi—who, 
whatever else he succeeds or fails in, at all events 
sets a shining example of freedom from all meanness 
and spite—should so evilly entreat all those Indian 
leaders who do not accept the method of boycott. 

* * ea 

Sir Allan Smith’s withdrawal from his candidature 
for South Croydon is a sign of some importance. For 
Sir Allan Smith is chairman of the Industrial Group 
in the House of Commons, and President both of the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation and of the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organisations. For some 
time past he and his group have been strongly urging 
upon the Government the necessity for larger measure 
in respect of unemployment; but Sir Allan Smith 
has no illusions as to the effectiveness of Protectiom 
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gs a remedy. Accordingly he asked the local Con- 
servative Association to give him freedom of action 
on these two points—tariffs and unemployment— 
and, on the Association’s refusal, he at once withdrew 

his candidature. The engineering employers, 
who have suffered heavily during the slump, are well 
aware that Protection has no benefits for them. Their 
need is for the development of home industries by 
schemes of re-equipment and extension of transport 
facilities—a policy which they have been pressing 
upon Mr. Baldwin unsuccessfully for some _ time. 
Perhaps Sir Allan Smith will find a seat elsewhere in 
one of the industrial areas, more alive to economic 
realities than Croydon. But Mr. Baldwin would do 
well to mark the portent; the principal spokesman in 
Parliament of the largest industry in the country has 
dearly indicated his disapproval of the policy which 
his party proposes to pursue. And Sir Allan Smith 
js not alone: he represents a growing section of 
industrial opinion which is not merely hostile to 
Mr. Baldwin’s specific, but urging that effective measures 
shall be taken to deal with unemployment. 

* * * 

The Government has announced its agricultural 
policy, in the nick of time for electioneering purposes. 
It offers to pay the farmers £1 for each acre of arable 
land in return for their paying the labourers a minimum 
wage of 80s. a week. The minimum wage is to ensure 
the labourers’ vote; the £1 is to get the farmers’. 
Never was a more barefaced piece of electoral bribery. 
There are no safeguards ; as long as the farmer ploughs 
up his land, he will apparently get his £1, whatever 
he grows on it. The only condition is that he shall 
pay 30s. to such labour as he employs; there is not, 
as there was in the alternative scheme submitted by 
the National Farmers’ Union, any guarantee that the 
mumber of labourers employed will be maintained 
even at the present level. Instead of attempting to 
grapple with the problem of agriculture, or to introduce 
any sort of stability into its conduct, the Government 
merely throws the grumblers a good lump of the tax- 
payers’ money. The scheme is estimated not to cost 
more than £11,000,000 a year—a mere bagatelle in 
thee days. It is not even made plain whether it is 
meant to be temporary or permanent. It is simply a 
bribe. “I am sorry,”’ says Mr. Baldwin in effect; “I 
dare not put a tariff on imported wheat; but here 
ls sixpence for you, my good friend, and”—with a 
glance at Hodge, pulling his forelock—“your kind 
master will give you a penny. And be sure you don’t 
forget my generosity on December 6th.” 

* bod * 

The doctors have accepted the final offer of the 
Minister of Health, and, despite the protests of the 
Friendly Societies, the dispute is presumably at an 
end. The British Medical Association, instead of 
accepting the scale offered by the Minister, has taken 

alternative proposal of a court of inquiry, and has 
agreed in advance to accept its findings. There will 
be therefore both a settlement by arbitration of the 
amount which the doctors are to receive and a full 
investigation of the whole working of the panel system. 
It is difficult to see why Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
could not have made this offer at first, and so avoided 
all the trouble. The doctors were from the outset 

ing to accept arbitration. Even when the future 
scale of fees is fixed by the court, it will remain to 
decide who is to bear the charge. The Approved 

Ocieties sav that they cannot bear it out of the sums 
how received in contributions, and that they refuse 
to draw upon their reserves, which are the property 
of the insured persons, in order to meet it. If these 


objections are upheld, either the State must increase 
its contribution so as to bear the difference between 
sum payable to the doctors and the sum charge- 
to the Societies, or the rates of contributions 


able 


must be raised. Such a question will not be easily 
settled ; and the Minister of Health will be no sooner 
at one with the doctors than he will find himself at 
sixes and sevens with the Approved Societies. 

* * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The Dail is engaged 
this week with the Ministers and Secretaries Bill which 
defines the particular duties of Ministers and allocates 
their special spheres of departmental control. A 
Ministry of Justice is substituted for the existing 
Ministry of Home Affairs, the Postmaster-General’s 
Department becomes the Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, and certain changes in the grouping of admini- 
strative branches are proposed, such as the linking of 
the Department of Health to the Department of 
Local Government. These alterations are generally 
approved, but the decision to provide for the appoint- 
ment of seven Parliamentary Secretaries to Ministers 
at a salary of £1,200 a year each has provoked a 
storm. Executive control of the affairs of twenty-six 
counties, it is argued, ought not to tax unduly the 
powers of twelve Ministers, and even if it imposes a 
strain this should be borne at a time when old-age 
pensioners are called upon to give up a shilling a week, 
and teachers’ salaries are being docked of 10 per cent. 
We have not yet got rid of the idea that a poor country 
can afford to indulge in Parliamentary luxuries on the 
English scale, and our reluctance to cut our coats 
according to the cloth is no more than a piece of silly 
political snobbery. Where we might imitate English 
methods with profit we prefer to take our own line as 
in the reorganisation of the War Department. Here 
we have reverted to the practice of doubling the part 
of Minister of Defence and Commander-in-Chief. The 
popular explanation is that this has been done to 
enable General Mulcahy, as a civilian Minister, to 
exercise more authoritative control over his military 
colleagues. If, as the Bill seems to contemplate, 
Defence Ministers are in future to be civilians, will 
their assumption of the powers of Commander-in- 
Chief be welcomed by the Army chiefs? Perhaps 
the best that can be said of the arrangement is that 
it is a temporary device justified by special circum- 
stances, but it will not remove the widespread fear of 
the Army becoming an imperium in imperio. 

Ps * * 


The hunger-strike still drags on. At the time of 
writing there have been no deaths, but it is obvious 
some of the prisoners cannot endure much longer. 
That the Republicans are becoming uneasily conscious 
that the logical consequences of their policy are not 
likely to improve their political prestige is shown by 
their efforts to repudiate responsibility. Miss Mac- 
Swiney insists that the “ Republican Government ” 
cannot call off the strike as the use of “ this terrible 
weapon” is a matter for the individual. This, of 
course, is nonsense. The great majority of the prisoners 
were ordered to strike, however little they liked it, 
and a word from the leaders outside the jails would 
end the wretched business. Ireland remembers, if 
Miss MacSwiney and her colleagues conveniently choose 
to forget, that her “ Government” claims to have 
forbidden Mr. de Valera to abstain from taking food. 
If he surrenders his individual right in obedience to 
“ strict Cabinet orders,” so also would the hunger- 
strikers. ‘The most deadly thrust at the Republicans 
has been delivered by Mr. Thomas Johnson in justifying 
the refusal of the Labour Party to order a general strike 
in favour of the prisoners. He details at length the 
proposals made by Labour to co-operate with the 
anti-Treatyites in order to investigate conditions in 
the jails and to secure humane treatment of prisoners. 
“The repeated rejection of this offer,” Mr. Johnson 
says, ‘‘ seems to indicate that the Republican organisa- 
tion is not concerned for the welfare of the perr 
themselves so much as it is to make political capital 
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out of their sufferings.” It is this conviction which 
has hardened the heart of the country against the 


strikers and their backers. 
x * * 


PouiTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes: Expert prophecy is 
unusually cautious in its forecasts of the coming General 
Election, but the prevailing view seems to be that the 

country is about to be landed in a Parliamentary deadlock. 
On the eve of the last election, it may be remembered, the 
predominant belief was that Mr. Bonar Law, though he might 
run some risk of having to depend on Coalition Liberal support, 
would come back with a small majority, and that while the 
Coalition Liberals would probably not number more than 
thirty or forty, and the Independent Liberals not much under 
one hundred, Labour might run up to one hundred and fifty. 
In fact, the Government, aided by a series of lucky accidents, 
did rather better than was expected. Yet a slight tilt-over 
in the luck would have sufficed to give Mr. Lloyd George the 
whip-hand, thus placing in actual power the smallest and most 
unpopular party in the State. . ‘ 

Despite Liberal reunion (which may endure for the next 
election only), we have no guarantee against the emergence 
of some such anomaly in a new Parliament. According to my 
information the Conservatives are estimating that about half 
of the seats now held by National Liberals could at any time 
be captured for Conservatism, and that there must be further 
gains from both Labour and Independent Liberalism—for 
instance, all the constituencies lost in the earlier by-elections 
—thus making good most of the losses incurred elsewhere. 
Certain seats will undoubtedly be recaptured. Still, as the 
Ministerialists are in present occupation of large tracts of 
indefensible territory, notably in Scotland, the West Riding, 
Lancashire and industrial London, I should expect their profit 
and loss account in the end to show a considerable adverse 


balance. 
. ~ oo 


Among the factors that may tell against the Government 
good judges include the following, which I give in their sup- 
posed order of effectiveness: (1) the archaic character of the 
Ministerial issue ; (2) the levity with which Ministers propose 
to throw their majority into the melting-pot and the country’s 
affairs into an electoral lucky-bag; (3) the jaunty unseason- 
ableness of the whole polemic and its accompanying turmoil ; 
and (4) the undistinguished yet enigmatic personality of the 
Prime Minister as exhibited in his administrative failures, 
particularly in such erratic mystifications as the still unex- 
plained episode of the Paris communiqué and the attempted 
kidnapping of Mr. McKenna—whether as Protectionist con- 
script or as Free Trade shock-absorber nobody yet knows, 
Personally I am not convinced that in this list of liabilities 
Mr. Baldwin’s political contortions should not be placed first, 
A year ago Mr. Bonar Law’s Roman directness of action and 
half-pathetic simplicity of character proved undoubted Con- 
servative assets. But how different might have been the 
position if, like his successor, Mr. Law had set himself to out- 


chameleon Mr. Lloyd George ! 
* * * 


Even so, I would put in a plea for Mr. Baldwin on this point 
as the dupe of his own duplicity, or rather, as the victim of his 
own petard. People talk of the secrets of Downing Street 
yet, so far as this affair is concerned, its inner history is notorious. 
When the Protectionist issue was first raised the whole-hoggers 
in the Cabinet, though promptly silenced by the Bonar Law 
pledge, were as quickly unmuzzled by a promise to provide 
nearly all that was wanted through the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act. Instead of stopping there, as a more wary 
tactician would have done, Mr. Baldwin sought to clinch his 
advantage by holding the whip of a dissolution in terrorem over 
the heads of his Die-hards, only to find the threat joyously 
construed as a surrender. 

* * . 

Why, I wonder, has there been such uncharacteristic 
Asquithian haste to fix up a seat for Sir Donald Maclean in the 
next Parliament? Presumably because his presence may 
prove to be essential to the continuance of Liberal fraternisation 
as distinguished from Liberal fusion. Neither Mr. Asquith 
nor Sir John Simon can be said to be secure of re-election, 
and in their absence, temporary as it might be, the leadership 
of an unprotected Independent Liberal flock might be appro- 
priated by Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Churchill. Such con- 


tingencies, I gather, are not to remain unprovided for, even in 
the first raptures of reunion. 


ee 


HONEST MR. BALDWIN 


“It is not enough in a situation of trust in the commop. 
wealth that a man means well to his country ; it is not e 
that in his single person he never did an evil act, but always 
voted according to his conscience, and even harangued against 
every design which he apprehended to be prejudicial to the 
interests of his country. This innoxious and ineffectual char. 
acter, that seems formed upon a plan of apology and disculpa- 
tion, falls miserably short of the mark of public duty. That 
duty demands and requires that what is right should not only 
be made known, but made prevalent ; that what is evil should 
not only be detected, but defeated. When the public map 
omits to put himself in a situation of doing his duty with effect, 
it is an omission that frustrates the purposes of his trust almost 
as much as if he had formally betrayed it. It is surely no very 
rational account of a man’s life that he has always acted 
right, but has taken special care to act in such a manner that 
his endeavours could not possibly be productive of any conse. 
quence.’’—Burke on The Present Discontents. 


O Burke wrote of Chatham. It was perhaps 
not an entirely just criticism of the great 
Minister of the eighteenth century ; but could 

anything more apt be said of the pigmy at the head of 
affairs to-day ? Mr. Stanley Baldwin, as we know, is 
an honest man. He has told us so himself, and the 
newspapers are busily engaged in dotting his “ i's” 
and crossing his “t’s.” This excitement over the 
discovery of a virtuous politician is, no doubt, natural 
enough; memories of the last occupant but one of 
No. 10 Downing Street are still in the air. Let us 
by all means praise the Lord for Mr. Baldwin’s honesty, 
But since we are to have a General Election about 
Mr. Baldwin’s honesty, there is a good deal more, we 
think, to be said on the matter. Some of it has been 
said admirably in a general form by Burke in the 
passage we have quoted above. For the rest, the 
electors themselves can fill in the particulars of this 
*‘innoxious and ineffectual character” and judge Mr. 
Baldwin’s past achievements and his promises for the 
future on their merits. 

What Mr. Baldwin has achieved during this last 
session amounts to precisely nothing. There is no 
dispute about that. It is, on his own admission, 
because he has failed to do anything to remedy the 
present discontents that he is dissolving Parliament 
and throwing the country into the hurly-burly of an 
election. This, of course, is one of the practical 
inconveniences of the Prime Minister’s honesty. _ Still, 
it is some satisfaction that he has refused to break the 
pledge that no large changes should be made in our 
fiscal system without the electorate being consulted, 
especially when, as he has publicly stated, he ** had 
been urged to try to avoid that pledge as much 4s 
possible.” It would perhaps be even more satis 
factory if we could know who were his friends who 
urged the avoidance, and most satisfactory if honest 
Mr. Baldwin were to proclaim that he could have no 
further dealings with such knaves. But honesty, 
after all, should not become a fetish, as the “ Unionist 
Free Trade members” have recognised. These Mac- 
chiavels, we are told by the Times Parliamentary 
correspondent, will now in all probability “ agree to 
support the Government in its present policy, on the 
ground that they regard it as an abnormal measure 
to meet an abnormal situation. At the same time 
they will declare themselves to be still opposed to Pro- 
tection... .”’ We make no comment on this beyond 
saying that the italics are ours and that the policy 
of the Government is, in Mr. Baldwin’s own words, 
“ unadulterated Protection.” Nor need we labour 
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another interesting fact about this outburst of honesty 
in the Prime Minister—the fact, namely, that it neces- 
sitates a snap election. Obviously, honesty is better 
taken hot and fresh; the less time the electors have 
to think about it, the more votes they will give it. 


So much, then, for the advantages and incon- 
yeniences Of honesty. Let us now return to Mr. 
Baldwin’s programme. It is in principle a simple 

me. He is going to tax imports in order to 

tect the home market, and his object in protecting 
the home market is to provide thereby the one and 
oly effective remedy for unemployment. We are 
not going here to discuss the fiscal question in the 
abstract ; we wish only to call attention to one very 
important fact. The issue of this election has been 
deliberately declared to be unemployment—that and 
not the merits of Free Trade or Protection in them- 
slves. The long-suffering electorate, therefore, may 
be spared all the old fustian about the intrinsic beauties 
of Imperial trade, the blood that is thicker than water, 
and the rest of it. Candidates can cat the cackle and 
come to the horses. And when Mr. Baldwin and his 
friends come to their horses, any elector of average 
intelligence will see that they are not horses at all, 
but only chimeras! The Prime Minister’s policy, we 
are given to understand, is contained in his three 
speeches delivered at Plymouth, Swansea and Man- 
chester. We have read them, and we find honesty 
bulking very large in them, but nothing else. The 
policy, indeed—so far as the remedying of unemploy- 
ment is concerned—is nothing but a mass of thin, 
vague words. Mr. Baldwin is, no doubt, genuinely 
anxious to cure unemployment, but he has not shown 
the slightest evidence of knowing how it is to be 

done. The National Unionist Association send us a 
leaflet called ‘‘ Unionist Six Point Plan to Help Unem- 
ployment.” Point 3 of this preposterous document is 
printed in large capital letters, with a fat black hand 
directed at it in the margin, and it runs: “ To put 
no tax on wheat or meat.”’ Is it sheer imbecility that 
invents such an “argument”? Or is it sheer im- 
pudence ? Of course, if you did put a tax on wheat 
or meat, it would worsen unemployment. But to 
claim that you are “helping” because you abstain 
from doing a criminal and politically impossible thing, 
issurely going rather far! Point 3, in fact, is about 
as televant as a remedy for unemployment as it would 
be for jaundice or broken china. Yet this is the stuff 
they are going to serve out—during the election. Mr. 
Baldwin, in short, is to ask for a blank cheque on the 
strength of his simple belief that he can cure unem- 
ployment by juggling with tariffs. After the election, 
when his own honest job is finished, he will leave his 
Tariff Advisory Committee to do the juggling, ably 
assisted, as they no doubt will be, by a hundred 
scrambling interests, and we shall all be carried 
comfortably into Utopia. 


But why should anyone be taken in by this farce ? 
The issue, we repeat, is unemployment. Mr. Baldwin’s 
honesty has not much more to do with the matter 
than the honesty of King George III. or Bombardier 
Wells or poor Mr. Austen Chamberlain. What is 
mM question is Mr. Baldwin’s brains—and we may 
include in them without much difficulty and, we hope, 
without offence, the brains of most of his colleagues in 
the Ministry. This Government has been faced with 
the two interlocking problems of M. Poincaré’s policy 
on the Continent and the industrial depression at 
home. It has pottered and fooled with both of them. 


Mr. Baldwin has in a spasmodic way played the forcible- 
feeble with France. He has held out hopes to Germany 
and then put them back in his pocket. He has 
‘“harangued against every design which he appre- 
hended to be prejudicial to the interests of his country,” 
and after talking meaningly he has run away from his 
words. He has lacked, in short, the courage or, 
what is the same thing, the common sense to take any 
definite independent step. His handling of the unem- 
ployment question has been marked by the same 
weakness. It has consisted, in effect, of talking 
sympathetically and throwing doles to the workless. 
And now, having failed to achieve anything by that, 
he asks for a new mandate to cure unemployment by 
throwing more doles—this time to the employers of 
the unemployed. It is difficult to believe in the 
seriousness of the Conservative Party’s attempts to 
deal with unemployment. And it is impossible to 
believe in their sanity. The fact is that on this issue 
the Labour Party alone have been consistent and 
insistent. They have preached from the beginning— 
and so, too, it is only fair to say, have many of the 
Liberals—that there can be no health in the working- 
class of this country while our foreign markets go 
astray. They have demanded, therefore, that we 
should exert ourselves to restore those markets. A 
Tory leaflet before us asks sneeringly whether British 
Labour is to “ go on being out of work until Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his Socialist comrades have reformed 
the whole of Europe and converted it to Socialism ?”’ 
That cheap gibe, we suppose, is a hint that European 
markets are to be given up as a bad job; for the 
leaflet goes on to promise the development of the 
Empire for British Labour. British Labour should be 
able to appreciate the hint and estimate the value 
of the promise! But, as these traffickers in trash 
know very well, the Labour Party have never put 
forward the resuscitation of Europe as the sole remedy 
for unemployment. The Labour Party have urged, 
and continue to urge, positive and immediate measures 
for dealing with the evil, and it is between those 
measures and taxes on tinned salmon and currant 
buns, and motor-cars and mouse-traps and God knows 
what, that the country will have to decide. 

If a General Election were what it ought to be—a 
rational judgment after full and fair argument— 
there could be no doubt of the result. But we know 
it is something less than that. There will be people 
ready to vote for a red herring to cure an earthquake, 
and Mr. Baldwin’s honesty may not break his party 
quite so badly as Joseph Chamberlain broke it. But 
he has challenged the Opposition to fight on their own 
ground; he has rallied dissentient Liberals against 
him, and he has made the dominant issue a subject 
about which Labour has forgotten more than he and 
his friends ever knew. In the circumstances he has 
very good reason for talking in a minor key about 
“taking his chances.” We expect “ honesty ” to lose 
heavily in this contest. And we shall not be surprised 
if it has to evacuate Downing Street next month. 


AN ECONOMIC FALLACY 


ORE than a passing interest attaches to the 
M correspondence initiated by Lord Hugh Cecil 
in the Times of last week. Lord Hugh Cecil, 

conscious of his own position “ above the battle,”’ rushes 


in where business men and aspiring politicians fear to 
He says bluntly what he thinks; and what he 


tread. 
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thinks is thought by many others who have not the rashness 
to say it. Not that we agree with Lord Hugh Cecil; on 
the contrary, we believe him to be quite completely and 
grotesquely wrong. But when a thought is in men’s 
minds and, unexpressed, is influencing their actions, it is 
good to have someone who will state it in plain terms and 
so afford the opportunity for a critical examination. 

Lord Hugh Cecil’s argument is briefly this. If the 
demand for a commodity falls off there is only one way of 
increasing it—that of reducing the price. Labour is a 
commodity the demand for which has fallen off so as to cause 
unemployment. Therefore the only way of increasing the 
demand for labour, that is, of diminishing unemployment, 
is to reduce the price of labour, or in other words to cut 
down wages. He admits that the price of labour, as an 
item in the cost of production, is affected by other con- 
siderations besides the rate of wages; but he holds that 
the rate of wages counts to such an extent that these 
other factors can be ignored. His remedy for unemploy- 
ment is therefore to cut down wages to bare subsistence 
standard—“ well below the pre-war level” “ about what 
the ‘ dole ’ to the unemployed now is,” and for the rest to 
remunerate labour with a share in the surplus of industry 
after debt charges, subsistence and presumably other 
costs of production have been met. This, he thinks, 
would mean for the present a considerable lowering of the 
total remuneration of labour; but it would enable the 
unemployed to be absorbed, and thus pave the way for 
a restoration of prosperity. 

This argument seems to us entirely fallacious ; but it is 
important because it is an explicit statement of what 
many business men and many politicians believe. Each 
employer realises that if he, as an individual, could sub- 
stantially reduce wages and keep his output per worker 
at the same level, his cost of production would fall. He 
readily assumes that what is true of one is true of all, 
and that therefore the remedy for unemployment is to be 
found in lower wages. But he is quite wrong; for what 
is true of one is not true of all. Everyone cannot secure 
over everyone else the same differential advantage. As 
Mr. McCurdy points out in his telling reply to Lord Hugh 
Cecil, it is impossible to reduce wages—real wages, that 
is to say—without at the same time reducing purchasing 
power. Lord Hugh Cecil argues that the purchasing power 
available is too small to buy the goods produced at the 
present cost in real wages. He proposes the reduction 
of real wages as a remedy; in other words, he proposes 
to cure a deficiency in purchasing power by reducing 
purchasing power still further. 

Labour, Lord Hugh Cecil argues, is a commodity ; 
therefore, it obeys the same laws as other commodities. 
True, in so far as it is a commodity, but not a step further. 
The labourer, no doubt, sells his labour as a commodity ; 
but the purchase price is his means of life. If he sells 
for less, he must buy less, and make accordingly a lessened 
demand on the labour of himself and his fellows. Mr. 
McCurdy is perfectly correct when he states that “ not 
lower wages, but higher wages, are demonstrably necessary 
if we are to remedy our present crisis of unemployment 
and hold our piace in the world of industry.” It is neces- 
sary, not to lessen, but to increase purchasing power in 
order to cause an expansion of industry which will absorb 
the unemployed. 

The home market, as Mr. McCurdy states, accounts for 
over 70 per cent. of our total trade. Halve our exports, 
and you cause only a 15 per cent. shrinkage in the total. 
Halve purchasing power at home, in which wages are a 
most important element, and you cause a shrinkage of 
85 per cent. Moreover, while our export trade depends 
largely, not on ourselves, but on the condition of the 
countries with which we trade, the state of our home 
market is far more fully under our own control. If Lord 
Hugh Cecil were right, we might all consent to tighten 
our belts for the time, assured that our abstinence now 


would be the means to a full belly in the future. By 
so far is this from being true that our abstinence would 
merely, under existing conditions, make things worse 
and involve a further tightening of our belts on the morrow, 

We do not hesitate to say that the economic fallacy 
which Lord Hugh Cecil has exposed so frankly to our 
view is the most widespread and disastrous economic 
fallacy of our times. It rests on a false separation of the 
condition of the labourer as producer, or wage-earner, 
from his condition as consumer, or wielder of purchasing 
power. It is one of those abstract arguments, so familigr 
in economic reasoning, which are plausible just because 
of the artificial isolation of factors on which they are based, 
Isolation, as the Mendelians have shown, is an admirable 
and fruitful method of investigation ; but even in biol 
it is too easy to argue from the isolated factor to a general 
conclusion. In economics the danger is much greater, 
If we abstract the commodity, labour, and consider the 
laws governing its purchase and sale, we must not forget 
that it is an abstraction, and that our real concern is not 
with the commodity, labour, but with the living labourer, 
who consumes as well as produces, and draws from the 
wages which he earns his power to consume. 

We agree with Mr. McCurdy on a further point. Not 
only would the adoption of Lord Hugh Cecil’s remedy 
aggravate the disease; it would also prevent the right 
treatment from being adopted. Nay, it is actually having 
this effect ; for employers, without stating their position 
with the same frankness, have in fact largely acted on 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s principle. They have cut down wages 
in the hope of creating a revival of industry; and they 
argue that, where the policy has been most fully applied, 
it has achieved outstanding success. For example, as 
Lord Gainford points out in his comment on Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s letter, this principle has been adopted in the coal- 
mining industry since 1921, with the result that the output 
of coal has gone up, and more miners are being employed. 
If the same principle were applied to all industries, would 
not the same results follow ? 

We should say most definitely that they would not. 
At the expense of greatly reducing the miners’ standard 
of life, the coalowners have indeed been successful in 
selling more coal, especially to foreign customers. But, 
in doing this, they have merely shifted unemployment 
from the coal mines to other industries. They have 
lessened the miners’ ability to buy the commodities produced 
by other industries. More miners are employed, less 
bakers, butchers, tailors, furniture makers—less of all the 
workers who minister to the miners’ wants. Here again 
we have the fallacy of mistaking the part for the whole. 
No one disputes that one trade, by cutting costs and 
prices, can increase its sales. The question is, first, 
whether by doing this it increases or reduces the total 
volume of sales and employment in all industries. The 
general adoption of the mining plan, involving a general 
reduction of purchasing power among all workers, would 
soon show the fallacy which is more difficult to understand 
when a single industry is regarded in isolation from 
others. 

We argue, then, that the need is to increase and not to 
reduce the wages which constitute the purchasing power 
of the mass of the people. We are speaking, of course, 
throughout, as Lord Hugh Cecil was speaking, not of 
money wages, but of what money wages will buy. Whether 
money wages rise or fall is unimportant in itself; what 
matters is the rise or fall of purchasing power among the 
wage-earners. This we must raise if we want to reduce 
unemployment without waiting for a quite hypothetical 
recovery of world markets to relieve us from our embat 
rassments. And, here again, we agree with Mr. McCurdy 
that the problem is essentially one of improving ow 
productive resources and of revising the industrial policy, 
not only of the State, but still more of our great capitalist 
Tariff Reform is neither here nor there in ths 
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ion; our problem is not to protect an existing 
, but to create a market which does not exist. 

Employers and politicians alike are at present hypnotised 
by the fallacious idea of a limited market. There is only, 
they seem to think, so much power to consume ; therefore, 
we must limit our production and carefully exclude 
anyone outside Britain from supplying any part of our 
needs. But, in fact, the only real limit to our power to 
consume is the limit of our power to produce. Greater 

uctive efficiency, better plant equipment, better 
wer provision, better transport facilities, better training 
and utilisation of labour, are capable of increasing 
immensely our power to produce, and therewith of increasing 
portionately our power to consume. The only partial 
exceptions to this rule are industries producing for export 
which are actually not wanted at home. But, even 
then, the cotton industry for example would benefit 
very greatly from an expansion of the power to consume 
at home. We cannot consume all the cotton goods Lan- 
cshire can produce; but we could do with far more 
cotton goods than we actually buy now. The home, as 
well as the foreign, market for Lancashire goods is depressed 
by the present shortage of purchasing power. 

It is of vital importance that both politicians and 
employers should be made to realise that Lord Hugh Cecil 
is wrong and Mr. McCurdy right. For, if that is once 
understood, it will become evident that the country, 
# far from restricting its capital expenditure on industrial 
improvements, ought to take in hand, as the only means 
of dealing with the slump, a thorough overhauling of all 
its productive resources. At present, no one will undertake 
big improvements because the fear of a “ limited market ” 
suggests that it will be impossible to recover their cost in 
additional sales. But the market is really limited precisely 
because the improvements are not undertaken. Put every- 
one into work bringing our obsolete means of production 
into a thoroughly efficient state, and the limitation of the 
market will be removed. Cut wages further in order to 
reduce costs, and the market will be limited further and 
the improvement of productive resources become still more 
difficult. 

There is nothing original in the argument we are stating. 
It is no more than a plain reading of the most orthodox 
economic doctrine. But, if it is the doctrine of the economic 
student, it is not, unfortunately, that of the politician or 
of that rule of thumb economist, the practical business 
man, who is used to argue from his own counting-house 
to industry as a whole. The common interest is, in fact, 
also the individual’s interest ; but the individual fails to 
see his own interest clearly because he sees only a few of 
the facts in isolation. If we are to find a remedy for 
wemployment, we must learn to see the wood as well 
as the trees. 


POLITICAL CONFUSION 


BERLIN, November 12th. 


NE knew that Germans were sentimental and 
prone to illusiens, but I confess that it has been 

a surprise to me to discover how emotional they 

are. They rush from the extreme of pessimism to the 
extreme of optimism and back again with disconcerting 
rapidity. Last Friday evening Republicans in Berlin, 
with few exceptions, gave way to an attack of extreme 
optimism on learning the news from Munich officially 
circulated by the Government of the Reich. The excep- 
tions, who suspected on principle the accuracy of official 
hews and suspended judgment pending further information, 
turned out to be right. Certainly it is an advantage that 
the Bavarian Monarchists are quarrelling among them- 
selves and betraying one another, but it is now clear that 
the end of the farcical adventure of Munich does not mean 
that the Republic is no longer in danger. Still less does 





it mean that the unity of the German Reich is secure. 
Ludendorff and Hitler were really beaten by the Bavarian 
Clericals, and in particular by the influence of Cardinal 
Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich. It was a defeat of 
the Pan-Germans by the Separatists. The Clerical policy 
is the detachment of Bavaria from the Reich and its union 
with Austria under a Wittelsbach sovereign—the old 
scheme which the French encouraged and subsidised and 
of which they seem now to be afraid. For the Vatican 
needs a substitute for the late Austrian Empire and hopes 
to find it in a bloc of Catholic States including Poland, 
Hungary, the proposed federal Bavarian-Austrian Kingdom 
(in which it is probably intended to include Wiirtemberg 
and Baden), and a Rhineland detached from the Reich 
which might or might not eventually become a State of 
the Bavarian-Austrian federation. The negotiations be- 
tween Bavarian and Polish Catholics, in which Cardinal 
Faulhaber, on the one hand, and the Archbishop of Warsaw 
on the other, were the chief intermediaries, aimed at getting 
the support of Poland for this scheme, and, now that M. 
Dmowski is Polish Foreign Minister, that support may be 
secured, for M. Dmowski is a devoted adherent of Vatican 
policy and a bitter enemy of Germany. 

Dr. von Kahr, who is an orthodox Protestant of the 
narrowest type, has never been persona grata to the 
Catholics and, since his reconciliation with Ludendorff 
and Hitler, their opposition to him has increased. It 
culminated in Cardinal Faulhaber’s denunciation of the 
Fascists in his recent letter to the German Chancellor. 
The Ludendorff-Hitler-Kahr policy, which is the over- 
throw of the German Republic and the restoration of 
the Empire with a Wittelsbach emperor and Bavaria in 
the predominant position hitherto occupied by Prussia, 
does not suit the book of the Vatican and the Bavarian 
Catholics, who realise, moreover, that it is impossible. 
Prussia could not permanently be kept under Bavarian 
domination, even if, as is most improbable, the scheme 
temporarily succeeded. Kahr, Hitler and Ludendorff are 
stupid fanatics with no political sense. Besides, under 
whatever domination, the Reich will always remain a 
predominantly Protestant Power, and the aim of the 
Vatican is to weaken the influence of Protestant Germany 
and anti-clerical Czecho-Slovakia and to make Catholic 
influence predominant in Europe. If, as is possible in its 
present mood, Italy joined the bloc of Catholic States, that 
aim would be achieved. It will be seen what a monster 
the French Frankenstein is calling into being by its senseless 
support of Bavarian monarchism and separatism. For 
such a Catholic bloc would finish the dream of a French 
hegemony and leave France, estranged from England, 
completely isolated. It would have paid M. Poincaré 
better to support and encourage the Republican forces in 
Germany instead of doing everything to cripple and 
discredit them. More than ever it is clear how right M. 
Caillaux has always been in his view that friendship and 
co-operation between France and Germany were the best 
—indeed, the only secure—guarantee for France. 

Even if the Vatican policy could be realised, such a 
rearrangement of the European polity could hardly be 
lasting. France would no doubt annex the Rhineland, 
in fact if not in name, and thus prevent it from being 
included in the Catholic bloc, but even so, France would be 
driven by her isolation into close association with Russia 
—the Temps is already urging its necessity—and a counter- 
block would be formed of France and the Slavonic States, 
excepting Poland. The clash of interests would inevitably 
lead to another European war. 

Meanwhile the Bavarian Catholics have probably suc- 
ceeded in discrediting Kahr, Ludendorff and Hitler in 
Bavaria. Now that the course of events in Munich last 
week becomes clear, the infamy of the part played by 
Dr. von Kahr, General von Lossow and Colonel von Seisser 
becomes evident. They are doubly traitors—traitors te 
the Reich and traitors to the Fascists. Their assertion 
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that their assent to the Putsch was obtained by force is 
false. It is surprising that they should have been respon- 
sible for such a reflection on their own courage, for it is 
plain that Hitler would not have dared to touch them. 
The Putsch was decided on at the conference between 
Kahr, Lossow, Seisser and Ludendorff on Thursday after- 
noon, at which, according to Kahr’s own semi-official 
account, complete agreement was arrived at. Kahr and 
the others turned against Hitler and Ludendorff because 
they discovered that the opposition of the Catholics was 
making the Putsch a failure. Hitler was allowed to escape 
and Ludendorff released on parole because they knew 
too much. The conduct of that pious Christian gentleman, 
Dr. von Kahr, is another example of the unscrupulousness 
that comes from belief in a divine mission—naturally so, 
since, if one is the representative of God, one can do 
anything. 

The danger has now been transferred from Bavaria to 
northern Germany, so far as it is possible to judge in the 
fog in which the German Government has deliberately 
plunged Germany. Dr. Stresemann, so far as his public 
action goes, does not seem yet to have made up his mind 
whether he is a monarchist or a Republican, but he re- 
opened the Bavarian frontier as soon as the Ludendorff- 
Hitler Putsch was over, and there are other signs that he 
is still making advances to the extreme Right which, 
however, seems to be rejecting them. Indeed, Dr. Strese- 
mann seems now to be wanted by nobody, and it is doubtful 
whether his desperate efforts to stay in power will be 
successful. That he should have chosen this moment to 
allow the Crown Prince to return to Germany is, to say the 
least, strange. Dr. Stresemann pretends that he had no 
power to prevent the Crown Prince’s return, and it is 
true that there is no law excluding any member of the 
Hohenzollern family from Germany, but the Emergency 
Powers now in force give the Government power to exclude 
them. That power has not been used. Is it possible 
that Dr. Stresemann contemplates in certain circum- 
stances running the Crown Prince in opposition to the 
Wittelsbachs ? At present in Germany all things are 
possible and one is reduced to hypotheses. The Hohen- 
zollerns are completely discredited with the mass of the 
German people, but in present conditions the opinion of 
the mass of the German people does not count for much. 

General von Seeckt has taken the place of Dr. Gessler 
as military dictator and celebrated his entry into power 
by arresting on Saturday Mr. Leschzynski, Berlin corre- 
spondent of the New York Forward, an important Jewish 
paper. Mr. Leschzynski’s only crime was that of tele- 
graphing to his paper the facts about the anti-semitic 
riots in Berlin last week, all of which had appeared in the 
Berlin press, with some comments of his own. There is 
at present no censorship of messages sent by telegram or 
otherwise to the foreign press, and the arrest of Mr. 
Leschzynski is a monstrous violation of personal liberty 
for which there is not a shadow of an excuse. The Asso- 
ciation of the Foreign Press is taking steps to-day to obtain 
Mr. Leschzynski’s release, and it is to be hoped for the 
credit of Germany that they will be successful. According 
to the information that has reached the Association, Mr. 
Leschzynski has been treated in prison like a common 
criminal. Although he is the correspondent of an American 
paper, he is a Lithuanian citizen, which probably accounts 
for his arrest. At present the military authorities would 
probably hesitate to arrest a journalist of British or 
American nationality, but that may come. Judging by 
the feeling shown at the general mecting of the Foreign 
Press Association yesterday, General von Seeckt is mistaken 
if he thinks that he can muzzle the foreign press. He is 
more likely to estrange some of the best friends of Germany 
abroad. The stupidity of such an act as this at a moment 
when appeals are being made to wealthy Jews in America 
to subscribe for the relief of the starving population of 
Berlin passes belief. 
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President Ebert, Dr. Stresemann and Dr. Gessler have 
hardly fortified the Republic by putting almost absolute 
power in the hands of a general whose monarchist cop. 
victions are well known. It is true that General yop 
Seeckt is loyal to the unity of the Reich, and desired ty 
take action against General von Lossow and the revoltj 
Bavarian regiment of the Reichswehr under the command 
of the latter. On that account he has incurred the dis. 
pleasure of the extreme Right. The use that he is maki 
of the Reichswehr is not, however, reassuring. The 
regiments sent nominally to protect Thuringia against the 
possible Bavarian invasion are behaving there exactly 
as they have behaved in Saxony and repressing the Repub. 
licans, while they leave alone the illegal armed Fascist 
organisations. At any moment the Thuringian Laboy 
Government may share the fate of the late Government of 
Saxony. No conclusion can be drawn as to the possible 
action of the Reichswehr in the event of an anti-Republican 
movement from the fact that the Bavarian Reichswehr 
acted against the Hitler-Ludendorff gang. The Bavarian 
Reichswehr was loyal, not to the Republic or the Reich, 
but to General von Lossow, who is himself in revolt against 
the Reich and his military superiors. 

Republicans here are wondering whether the British 
Government views with indifference what is going on in 
Germany or whether it at last thinks it necessary to have 
a policy of some sort. That Allied intervention, provided 
England took part in it, would be welcomed by the majority 
of Germans is hardly doubtful. Such intervention would 
not risk the life of a single British soldier. The armed 
forces here are as yet a danger only to Germany. No 
effective resistance to a foreign army is possible. The 
conduct of the Fascist troops at Munich shows that they 
are not a serious danger even to Germany, provided that 
the Reichswehr remains loyal. Although they were a 
well armed as the Reichswehr and had machine-guns, 
it would seem that they capitulated on Friday almost 
at the first shot. The accounts of all eye-witnesses agree 
as to the poor show that the Bavarian Fascists put up. 
They parade the streets of Munich shouting their deter- 
mination to give their lives to rid Germany of Jews and 
Jesuits and turn tail at the first sight of a Reichswebr 
uniform. The Fascist troops at the frontier of Bavaria 
and Thuringia and in northern Germany are probably 
less well equipped than those that were so easily subdued 
at Munich. There can be little doubt that the Bavarian 
Government would capitulate at once to an Allied ulti 
matum calling on it to disarm. It would probably be 
enough to send a few aeroplanes over Munich and inform 
the Bavarian Government that they would bomb the town 
if it did not capitulate within twenty-four hours. 

No comparison can be made between intervention in 
Germany and the disastrous intervention in Russia. If 
the Allies intervened in Germany, it would be for the 
purpose of enforcing the Treaty of Versailles which both 
the German and the Bavarian Governments are violating. 
The German Government is tolerating illegal arming and 
has refused to allow the resumption of military contro, 
and the Bavarian Government has no right to have any 
army at all. In my opinion the unilateral disarmament 
of Germany was a mistake, but, when the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles are being violated for 
the purpose of overthrowing the German Republic, it 
time to insist on their observance. 

If England does not act, France will act alone, and there 
is no doubt what French action will be, although M 
Poincaré’s polite verbal warning to the German Govert- 
ment through the French Ambassador in Berlin included 
no threat. M. Poincaré will not send an ultimatum to 
the German or Bavarian Government. If and when the 
military dictatorship which now exists in fact gives the 
final blow to the feeble and tottering Government, he wil 
simply separate the Rhineland from Germany. On tht 
other hand, I am credibly informed that the French 
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Government would not refuse to join in an ultimatum 
with England—indeed, it could hardly refuse. That 
Czecho-Slovakia, which is already partially mobilising, 
would willingly join in such action cannot be doubted. 
The British Government is always talking about the 
necessity of joint action with France. Here for once is 
an opportunity of such action to save Germany and 
Europe from unknown calamities. I doubt whether M. 
Poincaré would welcome the opportunity. The advocates 
jn England of non-intervention are playing his game, for 
they are making him a present of the Rhineland. 
Rospert DELL. 


GOING TO CHURCH 
TT nee are many reasons for going to church, but 


none of them had been effective reasons for a con- 

siderable time till the present week, when I found 
myself alone in Sheffield on a cold Sunday evening. It was 
Armistice Sunday, but I do not think that was why I 
suddenly made up my mind to go to church. True, I had 
been kept awake the night before by a crowd that sang 
some elevating songs round a bonfire almost under my bed- 
room window. They sang many songs, of which I did not 
even know the names, but I did catch the words, “ Yes, 
we have no bananas.” They sang in husky voices with 
every vocal cord stretched well-nigh to breaking-point. At 
least, the men were husky, and the women were shrill. 
And, at the end of every song, there was a screech of applause 
from the circle round the burning barrel. They followed 
“Yes, we have no bananas,”’ with “‘ God Save the King,” 
and I pulled up the blind to look at them, for I hoped that 
wastheend. They were only ghostly shapes in the darkness 
near the fire, and you would not have known they were 
human but for their cheers. And their cheers were not 
quite human. I found, to my misery, that “ God Save 
the King” was not a finis, but was merely a means of 
exciting them to fresh efforts. It was followed by a song 
that I had not heard for thirty years. I think the first line 
rins: “‘I fell asleep and dreamed I found a sixpence,” 
and that it is a parody on a sentimental song, “ I know that 
you will call me back again.” It was sung as a solo by 
some husky figure in the shadows near the flames. There 
were beer and Woodbines in it. Only a throat granulated 
with alcohol and cheap cigarettes could have made exactly 
that noise. The singer, I guessed, was a sturdily-built man 
with a thick neck, a big jaw, and close-cropped black hair, 
and he sang as if his stomach, his chest, his throat and his 
hose were each instruments in an orchestra competing 
against each other as to which could make midnight pleasant 
with the loudest and most unpredictable note. The small 
crowd round the fire applauded him rapturously, but 
immediately, remembering the solemnity of the occasion, 
began to squeal, yell, drone and bellow “ Lest We Forget ” 
inchorus. It was the first time I had heard Mr. Kipling’s 
hymn, but I am sure it has never had a more vehement 
rendering. The crowd sang “ The captains and the kings 
depart” as though the departure of the captains and the 
kings were the most heartrending tragedy in history. It 
Was moving, too, to hear the same voices that had joined 
in “Yes, we have no bananas,” overworking nose and 
throat as desperately while they sang: 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget ! 

The mixture, I suppose, was no stranger than human life, 
and, indeed, I had met with it before, for I was once a 
member of a juvenile society that gave a concert in a 
Sunday-school, at which all the bad boys insisted on singing 
music-hall songs and all the good boys insisted on singing 
what were called sacred solos or songs akin to them. Thus 
& very good boy would get up and sing “ Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem”—I don’t mean “Oh! Jerusalem, they made me 
one of the family,” but “‘ The Holy City ”’—and a very bad 


boy would follow with “ The night I found the five-pound 
note,” and dance a breakdown at the end of it. I liked the 
mixture, for my sympathies were with both parties. Per- 
haps, as I listened to the singers round the bonfire, I was 
reminded of the Sunday-school, and my thoughts were put 
back into a time when it seemed as natural to go to church 
as to get up in the morning. 

Certainly on Sunday, at the end of the day, I could see 
no alternative way of spending the evening. I did not 
know a single human being in Sheffield, and I found little 
pleasure in walking along the dark and wintry streets. 
The cinemas were not open, and, as for the public-houses, 
I knew I should only become gloomier if, a solitary man, 
I played the part of a wandering Ulysses among those 
strange islands of golden light. Hence, as a monstrous bell 
clanged out its peremptory invitation, I resolve, despite 
the exceedingly disagreeable noise it was making—for 
I have an antipathy to church bells—to spend the 
evening in church. I turned and walked back along the 
street to consider which church. The first that I came to 
was a Wesleyan Methodist chapel. I felt tempted to go 
in there, because I have never been in a Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel, while I have attended services in most of the other 
religions, from the Catholic to the Christadelphian and the 
Salvation Army. Besides, I had recentiy met a perfectly 
charming Wesleyan Methodist in the bar at my hotel in 
Manchester, and, though I gathered that he seldom went 
to chapel nowadays, he spoke of it with such affection over 
his whisky-and-soda that I felt strangely tempted to go in 
and see a Wesleyan Methodist service. Unfortunately, 
the little chapel looked rather gloomy from the outside, 
and I did not know whether there were private pews inside, 
and whether, if I entered the porch, I might not be marched 
far up the aisle to a pew right under the pulpit. I 
had not the courage to make that journey alone. Not that 
my boots squeak, but, when I used to go to church I always 
had a passion for a seat near the door. Perhaps I also 
shrank from entering because Wesleyan Methodists have 
a rather bad name among Presbyterians. They have also, 
I believe, a rather bad name among Baptists. Did not 
some Baptist publish the lines: 

I'd rather be a Baptist 
And wear a shining face, 
Than for to be a Methodist 
And always fall from grace? 
Instances were known in my native city of Methodists 
even converting Presbyterians. Have I not heard them 
denounced by a venerable elder of my own faith as 
** poachers ” and “ sheep-stealers”’ ? As a result Wesleyan 
Methodism has always seemed to me to be tainted with 
crime. After all, why should the Wesleyan Methodists 
presume to poach among our people? You may say, 
if you like, that pew-rents are pernicious ; but, so long as 
pew-rents exist, I prefer that they should not be filched 
in this manner from men who were brought up in the same 
creed as myself. Thus, for one reason or another, I found 
myself unable to force myself to go into the Methodist 
chapel, though curiosity and the memory of the Manchester 
man were both urging me to enter. 

I realised, however, that I must not delay too long in 
making up my mind, or the evening services would be over 
before [had doneso. One thing I was determined upon. IfI 
was going to go to church, it must be to a Protestant church 
of some kind. I thought of all the churches I had visited 
in the last twenty years, and it was with a shock that I 
realised that I had been in far more Catholic than Pro- 
testant churches. This, I am afraid, was due to the in- 
quisitiveness of a wanderer rather than to the piety of a 
worshipper, and to the fact that one is constantly going 
into churches when one is abroad. Still, I felt there was 
a balance to be redressed if I were to remain the modernist 
Presbyterian Catholic heathen that I have been for so many 
years. It is not a creed that I should recommend to anyone 
else. It is not one of those creeds that make one a better 
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man; it is rather one of those creeds that make one feel 
that one might be a better man if only one could believe 
something else and believe it more violently. If I go to 
church I am moved; but I am conscious of being just out- 
side a circle in which other men and women seem at home. 
I am chilled by little things. I was chilled on Sunday 
night even by the Psalms with their harsh references to 
the wicked who “run about the city grinning like a dog.” 
How beautiful in contrast was the charity of the prayers ! 
How humane in contrast was the brief sermon, though 
addressed to men of this iron age! It was in the Cathedral 
I ultimately found myself, and I was startled on entering 
to discover that the church was full. I have consorted so 
long, a heathen, with heathens that I almost took it for 
granted that people had ceased to go to church nowadays, 
except Catholics, Quakers and the members of ethical 
societies. Yet here in the Sheffield Cathedral was a crowd 
that would have looked large in a theatre. Nor was it 
a crowd mainly composed of women and old men. There 
were young men on each side of me and scattered through 
the church in as great a proportion as you will see almost 
anywhere, except at a football match or a race meeting. 
By some curious paradox, it gave me pleasure to see so many 
young men at church. Some one once called me “ one of 
nature’s clergymen.” Perhaps it is true. That would 
explain my extraordinary cheerfulness at sight of the 
evidence that the churches are not nearly so dead as I 
believed. I caught myself in my exhilaration even trying 
to join in the hymns, but, as I sang, one line would come out 
treble and the next would come out bass, and I relapsed 
into silence. How keenly, too, I listened to the sermon ! 
The last time I went to a Protestant church it was to hear 
an old school-fellow preach in a little country place. He was 
perfectly charming. With an eye on the pew in which I 
sat, he told the congregation not to think they were good 
merely because they came to church. “ There are men 
who never go to church at all,” he declared, passionately, 
““who are an example to all but the best of you.” Could 
courtesy go further? I could not expect a similar treat 
in Sheffield, but I waited in hope. I wanted to hear 
an attack on religious hypocrites and to see all these 
people except myself rebuked for their sins. I was a little 
hurt when the preacher began to denounce self-indulgence 
and to warn us that people only drank and gambled through 
selfishness. ‘‘ This,” I thought, “is unfair. Why single 
out the one man in the church who drinks and (occasionally) 
bets, when these other people must have all sorts of faults 
that deserve at least a passing reference?” Still, I could 
not help agreeing with the preacher that I had never made 
a bet in my life except for a purely selfish reason, and I 
do not remember ever taking a drink except for pleasure. 
I agreed, I may say, with every word of the sermon. And 
do not think that, because I am no better a man to-day 
than I was a week ago, that I can hear any one speaking of 
the “ consecrated life” and such things without some part 
of my being responding with a curious feeling of hunger 
and admiration. Are these mere phrases—the consecrated 
life, the dedicated life, the sanctified life? I do not think 
they are the right phrases; but, after all, they represent 
something that every human being, whether artist, soldier 
or politician, has probably felt as a tempting possibility at 
some time of his life, if only for a brief moment. Pondering 
on these matters, I returned to the hotel and went straight 
through the table d’héte. v. ¥ 


THE BOTTLE OF MEDICINE 


of self-doping with cocaine or morphine or other 
fashionable “‘dangerous” drug of the moment, 
but much more interesting is the almost universal habit 
among men and women of taking medicines whenever the 
tiniest excuse offers. The practice is quite unrelated to 


W* hear much about the comparatively rare habit 


experience or to knowledge. It is common alike to rich and 
poor; to political editors and charwomen; to dons and 
dockers. It would seem to be the one piece of ritual] 
observed by the whole human race. Probably something 
between four and six million gallons of this sacramental] 
fluid is swallowed every year by the inhabitants of this 
island. 

Among the class that reads books there is a small but 
growing minority of persons who realise the absurdity of 
the custom. But 99 per cent. of our people still insist on 
their bottles of medicine—red or brown, bitter or pungent, 
it matters not—and 99 per cent. of our doctors are stil] 
found willing to pander to their credulity. Doctors, like 
most other folks, are usually simple souls, and _ believe 
what they are told, especially if it fits in with their economic 
necessities. But nowadays it is rare to find an intelligent 
physician who seriously believes that the bulk of his pre- 
scriptions have any therapeutic value whatever. Few, 
perhaps, will be found so candid, even to themselves, as 
was the celebrated physiologist, Majendie, who concluded 
his lectures on medicine in these words: “I must tell you 
frankly now that I know nothing in the world about medi- 
cine, and I don’t know anybody who does know anything 
about it. I daresay in a century or so the accumulation 
of facts may enable our successors to form.a medical science. 
Who can tell me how to cure headache, or gout, or disease 
of the heart? Nobody. You tell me the doctors cure 
people. I grant you people are cured; but how are they 
cured? Gentlemen, Nature does a great deal; imagina- 
tion a great deal; doctors devilish little, when they don’t 
do any harm.” 


Few even, perhaps, would verbally echo the more 
moderate statement of Dr. Samuel Wilks, who told his 
class at Guy’s: “ For my own part, I believe that we know 
next to nothing of the action of medicines and other thera- 
peutic agents. To say that I have no principles is a 
humiliating confession.”” If they were intellectually honest, 
many a doctor might adopt either of these expressions as 
a statement of his creed. It is difficult to see how anyone 
with a scientific training and any native ability could, so 
far as most of the drugs in the British Pharmacopceia are 
concerned, come to any other conclusion. The methods of 
science have played but a small part in their selection 
or in testing their results. 

It is, of course, due to the increasing application of the 
scientific method to physiology and pathology, and the 
steadily increasing volume of knowledge obtained thereby, 
that this sceptical attitude towards drug-therapy has 
become general among doctors with any claim to education; 
though shrewd and humble empiricists have always recog- 
nised the relatively small part played by the physician in 
the processes of cure. There are few more beautiful 
sayings in the history of medicine than that of Ambroise 
Paré: ‘Je le pansay; Dieu le guarit.” That is a not 
unamusing story told of Sir William Jenner; a patient of 
whom, having been long under his treatment, went abroad 
and there developed active symptoms which were 4 
actively treated, with fatal result. A friend of the dead 
man expressed to Sir William her regret that he had not 
been present. She was assured that the result must have 
been the same, seeing that the patient’s chronic disorder 
was essentially incurable. ‘‘ Ah! yes, doctor,” she replied, 
“but then you would not have attempted to cure it!” 
A more extreme attitude was that of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who summed up his view of the matter in the 
statement that “ if all drugs were cast into the sea it would 
be so much the better for man, and so much the worse for 
the fishes.” 

To the layman, especially if he be of the censorious kind, 
this contrast between the views of the medical profession 
and their almost universal pandering to the superstitions 
of their patients must seem to afford a strange commentary 
on the high professional and ethical tone which they are 
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wont to adopt. The discrepancy is open to explanation, 
though possibly not to complete excuse. 

It is probable that at least twice as much medicine is 
being drunk to-day as was consumed ten years ago. The 
Insurance Act has done for medicine-taking what elementary 
education has done for the sensational Press—placed it 
within the reach of the millions. The real mischief was 
done long ago; and it is clear that the evil teaching of 
generations of superstitious and mercenary doctors cannot 
be wiped out in a decade. A few doctors are doubtless 
doing their best to correct the false propaganda of their 
redecessors ; but most of us are not anxious, in these days 
of high taxes and heavy expenses all round, to offend what 
patients we have and risk losing them to our less scrupulous 
colleagues. It takes a good deal of economic and moral 
courage to refuse a prescription to the average patient; 
and, after a few illustrations of the almost invariable result 
of such a course, the doctor is apt to bring his conscience 
into a more easy-going state, and to let sleeping dogs lie; 
in other words, to let foolish patients have their own way. 
Requiescant in pace. Who among us feels disposed to 
throw the first stone? 

There is, moreover, some further excuse to be offered in 
extenuation of the doctors’ pliability. Apart from surgical 
interference, such good as the doctor can do his patients, 
nine times out of ten, must take the form of advice—the 
value of which essentially depends, not only on its inherent 
quality, but on its being acted upon. A dissatisfied patient 
is little likely to act on the doctor’s advice, no matter 
how good it may be in theory. And medical men have 
learned by experience that they can often, by accompanying 
their suggestions with a prescription for some harmless and 
futile decoction, induce patients to do all sorts of things 
which otherwise they would think outrageous and un- 
reasonable. Also, it must be remembered that some 
doctors are nearly as credulous as their patients; and, 
when the bottle of medicine which he has prescribed accord- 
ing to tradition is followed by an improvement in his 
patient’s health, the simple-minded practitioner not un- 
naturally assumes a causal connection between the two 
events. Still, the fact remains that scepticism as to the 
eflieacy of drug-therapy has become the fashion among the 
elect, both lay and professional. 

But physiological research has not stood still. On the 
contrary, it has pushed knowledge round to a position 
higher up the spiral, though opposite to that which formed 
the basis of the current therapeutic scepticism. The dis- 
covery of the active and important part played by chemical 
substances created by specialised parts of our bodies in 
producing definite alterations in functioning in other and 
often remote parts could but suggest that chemical sub- 
stances, artificially administered, may, after all, usefully 
modify biological processes. The remarkable effects on 
the whole course of development, mental as well as physical, 
produced by such chemical substances or “ drugs ” as that 
manufactured by the thyroid gland, for example, can but 
give pause to the most incredulous. Recent investigations 
into the nature of the animal cell, and the newer doctrines 
of the atom, the molecule and the process of chemical 
combination, have opened up possibilities which make all 
the arguments of twenty years ago irrelevant. Much of 
the interrelation between chemical substances and the 
cells which make up our bodies is found more nearly to 
resemble what we have been accustomed to think of as 
physical than what has ordinarily been thought of as 
chemical, The adsorption of the toxin of the cholera 
vibrio by kaolin; the action of hypnotic drugs on the 
nerve-cells; and the exhilarating effect which alcohol 
produces whilst, but only so long as, it is in actual process 
of absorption by the nerve-cells, may serve as illustrations. 
The drug which is probably taken in larger quantity than 
any other by the men, women and children of this country— 
psom salts—owes its value entirely to what we are accus- 
tomed to call physical rather than chemical properties ; 


for if but a few grains of it were absorbed, they would prove 
fatal. 

So long as we thought of molecules as being modifiable 
only by chemical dissociation or chemical combination, the 
potentialities of scientific drug-therapy were limited indeed ; 
but with the discovery that the mere re-arrangement of 
molecules can alter the originals as effectively as re-arranging 
gardens or minds can alter them, a new light was thrown on 
the mysteries of much empiric practice, and new vistas 
came into sight. It seems clear that the functions of the 
living cell are more commonly regulated and modified by 
changes in pressure, density, adsorptiveness, and such 
things than by changes in what was regarded as elemental 
composition. Thus only can be explained the action of 
bodies like adrenalin, insulin and pituitrin, to say nothing 
of drugs like strychnine and digitalin, and many of those 
substances which, although fatal to micro-organisms within 
the body, are harmless to them in the test-tube ! 

The truth is that a new era of pharmacy has dawned. 
The universal drug sceptic has had his day. And by the 
time that his lack of faith has reached the multitude and 
become a common possession, enlightened men of science 
will have built up a new Pharmacopceeia, based not on mere 
traditional law, old women’s tales and half-baked observa- 
tions, but on tested theories and genuine research. 

Harry Roperts. 


DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


HE HOUSE OF COMMONS this week has been 

little more than a sounding-board for Tory 

vituperation of the Prime Minister. Never was 
heard such terrible cursing. ‘“ You may think my language 
strong,” said a rather representative Tory to a friend of 
mine, “ but it’s nothing compared with the talk in the 
clubs.”” The party are not only angry; they are sickened. 
Not a few predict overwhelming disaster—as bad as 1906. 
Some have made open overtures of peace to Liberals. 
None save the conceited little group of extreme Protec- 
tionists are happy. It is this section which is the mark 
of special objurgation. Most of them sit for constituencies 
in the Protectionist pocket of England, with very large 
majorities. But this is not the position of the typical 
Tory member. Many men of this type scrambled into 
Parliament by luck rather than merit, and only then as 
minority representatives, with a majority of votes split 
between the Liberal and Labour candidatures, some of 
which may now be withdrawn. Naturally these men dislike 
being dropped into the flood. And they have nothing but 
contempt for the weakness and bad judgment which has 
given men like Mr. Amery (who is greatly disliked) the ear 
of the Prime Minister. This is a cheerful mood for entering 
a battle in, if, indeed, Mr. Baldwin’s amble into the fray 
can be dignified as an act of leadership. His one bit of 
luck seems to have been that he has just succeeded (after 
a fight which lasted, I am told, till midnight on Tuesday) 
in keeping Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby and the Duke of 
Devonshire in the Cabinet. But the Duke’s suggestion 
that Lord Balfour should come back and lead the party 
is a pretty plain hint of what his generals think of their 
commander-in-chief. 

* * * 

Perhaps it would be better for the little repute which 
remains to him if he left “ honesty ” out of the question. 
Mr. Baldwin is not a public criminal. Unhappily for us 
all, he is one of those men who, for inability to measure 
their words, or to intend the consequences of their acts, 
leave behind them a broader track of mischief than the 
most talented rogue can accomplish. For that reason he 
comes out of the average tests of straight conduct very 
badly indeed. A few weeks ago he offered the Exchequer 
to a Free Trader. Having called Mr. McKenna to his 
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bosom as a partner in the great work of European settle- 
ment, and having failed to make any preparations for his 
reception in the Tory Party, or even for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he presently threw him over, and resorted to the 
strongest Protectionist in the House of Commons. The 
“great work” goes too. Mr. Baldwin’s measure, I 
imagine, was accurately taken in Paris a month ago. 
But then he had a strong public opinion behind him. 
This force he has dissipated. His effective Premiership 
is dead; his Party split on the well-charted rock of Pro- 
tection. The hope of a strong Government for England 
now lies in the discovery of a new combination, and that 
will be very difficult to arrange and keep together. Finally, 
having opened a mean gamble in the poverty of Labour 
and the division in the Liberal Party, he springs on the 
constituencies an issue of great complexity, which neither 
he nor they know anything about. 
* * . 

The Opposition’s answer to this tactic is concentra- 
tion. The meeting of the Asquithians and the Georgians 
is less of a union of hearts than a re-marriage of con- 
venience, and such arrangements are apt to end at 
the church door, or a little afterwards. As a witness 
of the interesting ceremony, I should pray to be spared 
the sight of Sir Hamar Greenwood as one of the bridesmaids. 
Principle apart, it will not be all gain, for the Georgians 
must surrender a few seats, mainly won by Tory votes. 
But it completes the overwhelming dominance in platform 
power of the Opposition, imperfectly set off by the 
gain of the Tories of Lord Birkenhead’s “‘ sharp sword ” 
and well-blunted conscience. The question of a mutual 
withdrawal between Labour and Liberalism of candidates 
of the “blocking” class, which is much canvassed, 
is of the same order of emergency tactics. Its hope 
of success lies in the moderation with which it is 
applied. It is a fact of consequence that there is no 
immediate electoral issue between Labour and Liberalism, 
for neither expects to come to power “on its own.” And 
at present both are engaged in fighting an attack on 
wages and parrying a blow at what little international 
country is left to Europe after the double ravage of 
the war and the Nationalist movement. But the Labour 
Party will not lightly surrender its position as the 
second strongest party in Parliament. It believes with 
all its soul that it has the promise of the future, and that 
its social programme contains the one positive remedy 
for unemployment. The Capital Levy is not a real diffi- 
culty. An experiment rather than a principle, the Levy 
is not an immediately practicable device, and is barely 
relevant to the question of unemployment. Therefore it 
cannot occupy first place in the Labour platform. The 
trouble is the marked Liberal trend to the right, and its 
appearance at municipal elections with little more than a 
ratepayer’s outlook. I take it that as between these 
attractions and repulsions the formula of “ not getting in 
each other’s way” will prevail, provided it be applied 
only to forlorn hopes on both sides, and not to the more 
closely fought candidatures. 

* . * 

As to results, they depend, so far as the merely 
mechanical side of the conflict is concerned, on a limitation 
of the number of Opposition candidates. Last Election 
the Bonar Law Government, thanks to the multiplicity 
of these gentlemen, and the fact that many of them were 
fighting each other, got a majority of candidates on a 
very large minority of votes. To speak more precisely, 
it gained the suffrage of no more than a third of the 
registered electorate, commanding about five million votes, 
against the eight million voters who supported one section 
or other of the Opposition. That, in itself, is an 


extremely unstable basis, and it has now become more 
unstable still. A rather smaller number of mutually 
hostile Labour and Liberal candidates would, other things 
being equal, and on the assumption of a sufficient number 


— 


of Liberal and Labour voters deciding to support each 
other’s candidates, destroy it altogether. But this assump. 
tion is a fairly large one. 

. * * 

Much needless fuss is being made about the Crown 
Prince’s return to Germany. Holland disliked him, jg 
glad to be rid of him, and had a perfect right to let him go, 
And he is no new element in the great German disturbance, 
Berlin may like to have him in hand as an asset against 
a Wittelsbach monarchy, but even if (which Heaven 
forbid !) a Hohenzollern ever sits on the throne of his 
fathers, it will not be Prince Wilhelm. Supposing the 
Republic goes down, the Prussian alternative would be 
the Crown Prince’s son with a Regency. That would be 
a wretched substitute for the honest and capable Ebert, 
But I doubt an internecine quarrel with the Socialists, 
It is settled that the Government of the immediate future 
is to be bourgeois. But there will. be no man-hunt of the 
many important Socialist functionaries distributed through 
the Reich. And so long as they remain, the spirit, though 
not the form, of the first Stresemann Government remains, 

* * . 

Sir Charles Darling is applauded on his retirement, 
as favourite actors are wont to be when they quit the 
stage; but the Bar, at least, will temper its grief at losing 
a wit from the Bench with the thought that it has gained. 
lawyer, and exchanged a great intellect for a flashy one. 
Perhaps its point of view was always a little different 
from that of the public. It is one thing to enjoy a joke, 
another to be a compulsory victim of a stream of jokes, 
good and bad, fresh and premeditated, and always running. 
Law to lawyers is a business, as, one would fain think, 
it is to judges a duty, and even a sacred one. It also 
happens to be anything but a joke to a great number of 
individuals. I confess my own admiration of Sir Charles 
Darling yielded a little when I found that Master of Events 
confronted, in the odious “ Black Book” scandal, with 
an affront to his office and to the cause of justice, and 
sinking into something less than the dignity of one of his 


own ushers. 
* * x 


Maurice Healy lacked the charm and brilliancy of his 
brother, and his drooping figure and delicate face, with 
the half-lit eyes, were in contrast with “ Tim’s ” dazzling 
look and wit, as well as with his sub-earthquake bursts 
of energy. Maurice was a pure intellectual. He often 
beat the Liberals (not excluding Gladstone) on the Land 
Bill debates of the ’eighties, for he was a mine of knowledge 
and resource on the Irish Land Laws, and many of “ Tim’s” 
thunderbolts were forged by the less famous Maurice. 

* . * 


I have read few books on journalism so informing, and 
so vivid and spacious in treatment, as Mr. Villard’s Some 
Newspapers and Newspapermen (Knopf). It is a bare 
description of its merit to say that no man who wants to 
study the mainspring of American journalism, and to 
know what its governing personalities and characteristic 
papers stand for, can afford to do without it. Full of 
illuminating detail as it is, it is a book, not a catalogue, 
and a book by a master of his subject. It is also a picture 
of an actual, not a past journalism, with every new fact 
and fresh figure in the scene closely sketched and admirably 
fitted into place—so that it is, in fact, a study of America 
from the forlorn, but eminently commanding, position 
of the critic and reformer. 

* * + ; 

I am glad to hear that Mr. Arthur Ponsonby has 
view one, or it may be two, more volumes of his famous 
Diaries, for which time has yielded him a store of treasure, 
new and old. There is one great find—in the shape 
of the record of a conversation with Napoleon at St. 
Helena. The interviewer was identified with some trouble. 
He proves to have been a purser on a British ship callisg 
at the Island. WayFakEs 
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Correspondence 


LABOUR AND THE GENERAL ELECTION 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


§1x,—The decision of the Prime Minister to plunge the country 
into the turmoil of a new General Election is deeply resented 
by the Labour Movement. Only a year ago Labour made a big 





election effort, contesting over 400 seats and securing the return 
to Parliament of 142 members. It is quite clear that the Tory 
decision has been influenced by the belief that another General 
Election following so closely on the heels of the last one will find 
the Labour Party in a state of financial exhaustion. They know 
that the Labour Movement has been very seriously affected by 
the persistent trade depression, continued low wages and 
massive unemployment. Their design is to exploit this position 
to the detriment of political Labour. They are counting upon 
an impoverished Labour Movement not being able to maintain 
the electoral ground captured in 1922. Labour will not be 
satisfied simply to maintain its present strength ; it is determined 
to increase its members in the new Parliament. But to ensure 
the realisation of this aim, money is required. May we therefore 
appeal to the readers of THE New SrTaTEsMAN to assist us in 
our work by making a personal contribution to Labour's Special 
Election Fund ? Donations should be sent to the Secretary of 
the Labour Party, 33, Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1.—We 
are, Yours, etc., 
J. Ramsay MacDona.p, Chairman. 
ArTHuR HENDERSON, Secretary. 


CANADA AND THE CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have read with considerable interest a letter in your 
issue of October 13th, from Colonel O. F. Brothers, commenting 
on an article by J. A. S., in your issue of October 6th. May I, 
as a Canadian born in Canada (Colonel Brothers describes him- 
selfas a Canadian born in England), express some regret that he 
seems to have given way to what I am sure he would regard, in 
his more British moments, as a colonial failing, viz., an unwilling- 
ness to concede the right of free speech to those who happen to 
disagree with him ? 

My chief purpose, however, in writing you is to enclose one 
or two extracts from the French Press, which seem to me to 
give considerable point to the remarks of J. A. S., notwith- 
standing the consoling reassurances given to all of us Canadians 
born in Canada by Colonel Brothers. The extracts are as 
follows : 

CANADA AND THE NAVY. 

Ia Patrie: ‘One question which arises from the Imperial 
Conference is whether Canada is disposed to enter upon an adven- 
ture in naval construction ‘ for the defence of her coast and com- 
merce’? Are we prepared to lay down the first elements of a 
war fleet ? It is our humble opinion that neither the people nor 
the Parliament of Canada will be willing to favourably consider 
such a project. In the course of his visit to Canada, Lloyd George 
declared that but for the British Fleet Germany would have won 
the War in 1915. He might have added that without the French 
army Germany would have won the war in 1915, or even in 1914, 
in spite of the British Fleet. And at the present time we may 
consider that France, by preventing Germany from dodging the 
consequences of her defeat, confirms the victory of 1918 and assures 
a durable peace for Europe and the world. There is, therefore, no 
hurry to construct warships.” 


PREMIER KING’S ATTITUDE. 

Le Canada: “ It would seem that questions of Empire defence 
have not occupied very much of the time of the Imperial Conference 
this year ; but, according to the measure in which they have been 
raised, we see that the attitude of the Hon. Mackenzie King and 
his colleagues has been scrupulously that which was expected of 
them. It has been in conformity with the traditions of the Liberal 
Party and the exigencies of our autonomous Parliament.” 


It might also not be out of place, and in the circumstances 
may interest your readers, to mention that Colonel O. F. Brothers 
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is (according to the Montreal Gazette) attached at present to the 
Canadian High Commissioner’s Office in London, in charge of 
publicity during the visit of the Right Honourable W. L. Macken- 
zie King. I feel that this sheds a certain light on Colonel 
Brothers’ apologia for Mr. Mackenzie King.— Yours, etc., 

576 Lansdowne Avenue, J. M. MAcDONNELL. 

_ Montreal. 
November Ist. 





WAGES AND PRICES 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMan. 


Sir,—In your issue of November 5th, 1921, you stated that 

wages in the wool industry had fallen to 80 per cent. over pre- 
war level (the cost of living figure at that time being 110), and 
I pointed out that the average rise in wages rates was not 80 per 
cent., but about 150 per cent. Wages have fallen considerably 
since then, and the Labour Gazette of October, just published, 
gives the rise in weekly wages rates as 80 to 90 per cent. It 
also points out that the increase in hourly rates is greater. In 
fact, the piece rates are now 108 per cent., and the time rates 
119 per cent. over those in force in August, 1914. 
_ This raises an important question, the full significance of which 
is too often overlooked, even by your journal. Writers com- 
monly make the mistake of comparing the rise in weekly rates of 
wages with the rise in the cost of living. But the factor which 
enters into the price of commodities is not the rise in weekly 
rates, but the rise in piece rates or in hourly rates where the 
hourly output is unchanged, as is substantially the case in the 
textile trades and many other industries. 

Wages are paid, not for the week, but for the work done week 
by week. This elementary fact is often forgotten, the true rise 
in wages rates is ignored, and arguments are based on the rise in 
weekly rates out of sympathy with the wage-earner, who has to 
subsist on them (or on even less, unhappily, owing to short time). 
But sympathy should not be allowed to obscure our vision. 
However unjust it may seem, the wage-earner whose hourly 
output and wages are unchanged, when his working hours are 
reduced from 55} to 48, has had a rise in wage rate of 15.6 per 
cent., and if the cost of living goes to 75 per cent. on pre-war, 
when his weekly wages are only 51 per cent. higher, he has 
theoretically no grievanee. 

The 55} hour week has gone for good and few would wish to 
go back to it. The remedy is not an increase in hours, but 
better methods on the part of all engaged in industry. Time, 
good will and an intelligent understanding are all needed, and I 
write in the hope of converting you and others to the hard facts. 
—Yours, etc., R. C. R. 

Rochdale. 


POEMS OF CHARLES COTTON 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—At the end of Mr. F. L. Lucas’s very readable review of 
my edition of Cotton’s Poems he has fallen into a slight error. 
He seems to think that Cotton has not already been selected on 
the lines he suggests. If he will refer to my Introduction 
(page 8) he will see that Mr. J. R. Tutin edited an admirable 
selection, containing some forty-two poems, in 1903.—Yours, etc., 

86 Lansdowne Road, JoHN BERESFORD. 

Holland Park, W. 11. 

November 10th. 





THE SAILING OF BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Hookham kindly refers me to the late Lord Ray- 
leigh’s (and his own) interpretation of the sailing flight of birds, 
based on the idea that the bird takes advantage of the varying 
velocity of the wind at different heights above the earth. This 
theory is favourably considered in many of the discussions on 
the subject, and I have mentioned Lord Rayleigh’s name in this 
connection in my recently published Biology of Birds (1923). 
It has been pointed out that the theory does not apply well to 
the magnificent circling of vultures at a very great height. Mr. 
Hookham refers to the gulls, but it is surely very unusual to 
see true “sailing” except in the Great Black-backed Gull. 
When a bird sails against the wind, the energy is supplied by the 
wind, including an upward current, which strikes underneath 
the tilted body. The bird rises somewhat like a kite—I have 
watched it hundreds of times—without a single wing-stroke, 
but it may be with adjustments of neck and tail. At a variable 
altitude it veers and planes down with the wind, often attaining 
great velocity, on the strength of which it begins afresh. So the 
albatross sails round the ship. 

As to Earl Russell’s reference to Fabricius of Acquapendente, 
whom he playfully calls “ a gentleman of Hanging Water,” my 
incidental point was not that this anatomist was the first to 
compare flight to rowing, but that he worked out the comparison. 
—Yours, etc., J. Artuur THOMSON. 

University of Aberdeen. 

November 8th. 
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Miscellany 


MUSIC IN ROME IN 1828 


RECENTLY heard in Rome an_ excellent 
performance of Rossini’s “William Tell,” and I 
was agreeably surprised to find how much I 
enjoyed it. The whole opera went with great 
verve, the choruses were better, I thought, than we 
are accustomed to hear in London. There was an 
admirable baritone, a mediocre first soprano, a second 
soprano in the part of Tell’s son of incredible vivacity 
and fascination who, I learned later, was a young 
Sicilian new to Rome. She had a natural production 
and a fine voice which she was inclined to force, but 
she sang, she did not shout as the tenor did, who rarely 
was on any discernible note. The music is undeniably 
taking in its smooth rhetorical fluency. It is also 
more dramatically coherent than I had expected ; 
there is a long scene between the three male principals 
in the second act, for example, which is admirably 
sustained. ; 

The audience was comparatively quiet. We are 
evidently a long way from the days when Rossini’s 
fellow-countrymen were so touched by the maestro’s 
art that they wept publicly and upon each other's 
shoulders. Stendhal, in his Promenades dans Rome, 
tells us that Rossini himself once sang for the Cardinal 
Consalvi and that after Rossini had been singing a 
few minutes “a silent tear was seen to escape from 
the Cardinal’s eyes and run slowly down his cheek.” 
The “ silent tear” seems to have been the inevitable 
tribute paid to music in the early nineteenth century, 
and it is sometimes a little difficult for us to understand 
these people who wept so profusely in their drawing- 
rooms and who lived in the midst of a not always 
comic-opera brigandage. Stendhal is writing of Rome 
about 1828, and he relates, as an illustration of con- 
temporary manners, how a peasant, reprimanded for 
being in arrears with his payment of taxes, replied to 
the official: ‘‘ What would you, sir, every day I go 
out upon the high road with my gun, but nobody 
passes ; in future, however, I suppose I shall have to 
go out at night also.” Stendhal had a passion for 
music inferior only to his passion for lovely women 
and the beaux arts. But his references to music are 
fragmentary and casual. It is a thousand pities 
he did not give us more detailed descriptions and 
criticisms of the music he heard in Rome, for he seems 
to have gone a good deal into society and he occasion- 
ally refers to concerts given in private houses. On 
November 28rd, 1828, he writes: 


We know a young Russian of noble family and very rich 
who, if he became poor to-morrow and bore an unknown 
name, would not need to make the slightest change in his 
manners, he is so free from affectation . . . He gave us a 
delightful concert yesterday ; we had the choice of pieces 
and asked for a new duet by Puccini. Tamburini, who is, 
to-day, one of the first of living singers, sang some old music 
at our request. Pergolesi, Buranello and the divine Cimarosa 
all shone in turn. en to include something more modern 
“* musique & dissonances savantes’ we chose a symphony by 
Beethoven, but it was shockingly played. A society lady 
sang really sublimely Metastasio’s Sacrifice d Abraham, music 
by Cimarosa. 

On December 4th, 1828, he writes: 


Milay N., jealous of the excellent concert given by the 
young Russian, of whom I have spoken, has given a concert 
of old music. Tamburini surpassed herself, she is decidedly 
the finest singer of the day ; Rubini’s voice has a tremolo, 
Lablache’s is becoming soupy. Madame Tamburini, one of 
the prettiest women in Rome, sang, wonderfully, an exquisite 
air by Paisiello.... According to the Italians there is more 
melody in Paisiello than in all other composers put together ; 
which is the more singular seeing that his airs always move 
within one octave. The orchestra of Paisiello is almost nil ; 


for these two reasons he never strains the voices of his singers. 
Rubini, who is not more than thirty, is already worn out 
through singing Rossini, whilst Crivelli, sublime tenor, still 
sings divinely at 64. 


It is startling to find that in 1828 Rossini was 
accused of ruining singer’s voices. A generation late 
he was to be held up by the anti-Wagnerians ag , 
model of how to write for the voice. Of eo 
Stendhal’s notion that singing Rossini could 
a voice seems to us complete nonsense, but, while 
recognising that Stendhal probably knew nothj 
about voice-production, one wonders whether the 
originality of Rossini’s music did not impose ap 
emotional and nervous strain upon the singer which 
did the mischief. No doubt people accustomed to 
hearing Cimarosa and other contemporary operatic 
composers found Rossini extraordinarily violent and 
exciting. Even to-day, after all the assaults upon 
our nerves by Strauss, Scriabin and Stravinsky, it 
is easy to detect a palpitating fervour in Rossini 
which becomes still more noticeable if you listen to g 
Rossini air immediately after one by Mozart. Rossini 
was the first real Italian. If we think of Palestrina, 
Monteverde or Vittoria, or of Michaelangelo, Raphael or 
Titian, we do not think of them as Italians, but as 
Florentines, Venetians, Romans, etc.; yet, although 
Rossini preceded the advent of the modern Italian 
nation, he is as Italian as Leoncavallo, Mascagni and 
Puccini. The peculiar quality of emotion characteristic 
of nineteenth century Italian operatic composers may 
perhaps be described as “ baroque,” and it is curious 
that the baroque style should seem to have come into 
fashion in music so much later than its appearance 
in the other arts. 

The composer who most excites Stendhal’s admiration 
is Cimarosa. Of Mozart he writes very little in 
Promenades dans Rome. In one place he says: “ After 
having disputed about Cimarosa and Mozart until 
one o clock in the morning, we have then discussed 
the passion which renders the soul susceptible to music.” 
There follows a typically Stendhalian attack on the 
French upper classes because they affect a fashionable 
indifference to the feelings of the heart. A young 
Frenchman, he says, fears to be seen speaking more 
than once to the same woman. Then he adds: Tou 
ce qui en Europe a plus de vanité et d’esprit que de feu 
dans l’éme prend les maniéres de penser des Frangais. 

If Stendhal were alive to-day and were a witness 
of the extraordinary way in which this French fashion 
of thought has seized our English intellectuals and 
made them more French than the French themselves, 
he would be astonished. The result is shown in all 
the arts in the complete divorce of the intellectuals 
from the masses. The masses still reach works of 
art through their more immediate, more primitive, 
feelings. The intellectuals, in the development of 
their intelligence, seem to have lost all feu dans ['dme. 
Consequently, their work, though often amusing, 
interesting even, is sterile and insignificant. Ther 
lack of passion makes them affect to despise passion. 
They turn away disgusted from the works of Beethoven 
and Michaelangelo to admire the piquant, enormously 
elaborate trivialities of Busoni and Bernini. No 
doubt, far better the intelligence of Busoni than the 
stomach-pumping of the average German or English 
popular composer! But is nothing else possible? 

We must deplore Stendhal’s complete omission of the 
argument about Cimarosa and Mozart ; but Stendhal s 
haunted all through this book with the fear of being found 
boring. He is constantly suggesting to the reader that 
he may like to skip a few pages, and, by this meals, 
secures the reading of a good many historical an 
informative passages ; but sometimes his courage 
him altogether and he says nothing. The only other 
reference to Mozart I have found is the following: 

This evening we have heard the air from The Magic Flue 

which the tenor sings just as he attempts to play the flute 

This is perhaps the only d thing in the opera, but th 

Italians have been astonished, their eyes seemed to 

saying: ‘* Can there really be music outside Italy ?” 
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Evidently Stendhal had never heard The Magic 
Flute nor, one would suppose, any opera by Mozart or 
he would have known better than to imagine that 
there could only be one good air in a Mozart opera. 
This ignorance is really astonishing, but it astonishes 
us probably not quite so much as it would have 
astonished Stendhal if he had been told that in another 
hundred years his “ divine” Cimarosa would be com- 

letely ignored and almost unknown, while Mozart 
would be in danger of receiving universal acclamation 
as the greatest composer who has ever lived. 

Finally, let me give a list of the composers named by 
Stendhal in 1828 as the most famous in his time. 
Here they are: Buranello, il Sassone (Hasse), Martini, 
Anfossi and Cimarosa. Of Zingarelli, Nazolini, 
Frederici, Niccolini, Manfrocci, he says, they are all 
“ sans idées”’ ; but he finds merit in Orgitani, Fioranti, 
Mercadante, Caraffa and Bellini. Of the last-named, 
he says: “M. Bellini fera peut-étre quel que chose” ; 
but Stendhal complains that he resembles Rossini too 
much. It is depressing to study this list and to realise 
that any list we are likely to draw up to-day of our 
contemporaries will probably contain as many names 
destined to rapid oblivion as Stendhal’s, and that 
we should possibly omit altogether the one name 
which will interest our descendants. 

W. J. Turner. 


MEDITATION ON ANCIENT 
AND MODERN DANCE MUSIC 


OST immemorial is the Minuet; 
M Gone are the glories of the gay Gavotte; 
The sun upon the Sarabande has set, 
And even the quick Coranto’s clean forgot. 
Yet Rigadoons were rife when fugue-struck kings 
Composed their Suite for Strings or hummed a phrase 
That some old master’s classic fingerings 
Might improvise a contrapuntal maze. 
Then polished floors reflected nimble feet 
And delicately danced the powdered dames, 
Mimicking grave melodies restrained and sweet 
Beneath the bloom of courtly candle-flames. 


But we embrace a different mode and manner 
(We who have watched the Polka-period pass); 
Ours is the bombilant negroid Jazz-Hosanna, 
And ours the strident syncopated brass. 
Far be it from me, however, to deplore 
Those rhythmic yodellings which speed the shoes 
Of fashion’s votaries : standing near the door, 
Iam dazzled by hétel-de-luxe Yahoos. 
Confessing that my dancing days are ended 
And all my heyday horns and trumpets blown, 
Nevertheless I shout, “‘ Long live the splendid 
Sexual incitement of the Saxophone !”’ 
Sicma SASHUN. 


AN ENEMY OF LIFE 


HE SECOND ROUND, by Mr. Halcott Glover, 

which has just been produced by the Everyman 

Theatre, is a curious play—curious not so much 
because of its subject, though that is curious enough, as 
on account of its technical faults and virtues. At moments 
one feels irritated almost beyond endurance by its 
amateurishness, yet it contains scenes of real theatrical 
strength and even beauty. It halts, it stumbles, it 
debates unendingly, yet it progresses with an inevitability 
that makes one wonder whether its author is not a real 
dramatist groping towards a form that at present eludes 


him. Obviously the way of realism does not suit him. 
He should, one feels, have been an Elizabethan. At 
present he is storming Olympus in a third class railway 
carriage and cannot avoid looking incongruous as he does 
so, almost as incongruous as if his ticket were a first. 

But not quite. He has wisely placed his characters, 
or rather his only character, in the only situation which 
could possibly convince us to-day. Paul Hatteras is a 
sea captain and an almost mad one. At sea he is alone, 
and therefore just able to bear with living. It is when 
he comes ashore that his fury with life becomes unbearable. 
He is that sort of inverted idealist that one can (in different 
settings and with what other methods!) imagine Marlowe 
choosing. He takes his stand against high heaven and 
hurls defiance at every man, woman or unborn child 
(particularly the latter) whom he meets on shore. Actually 
he is already drunk when he meets them, and steadily 
(and the word is right in his case) becomes more so as 
the five hours, in which the play is supposed to take place, 
slowly pass. It must be admitted that to one of his 
temperament his return on this occasion was unhappy. 
His wife in name was proposing to leave him for another 
man, and have children, and his daughter was already 
an expectant mother. 

Almost the whole play is concerned with his railings at 
them, their lovers, and Fate. There are two other 
characters, a Roman Catholic priest and an old herbalist 
to take the part of chorus; but what plot there is turns 
on the resolve of these two women and their lovers to 
break free from the Captain’s domination and his furious 
and raging determination to win this ghastly battle with 
“life” at any cost to him and them. The struggle, as 
it is shown us in this realistic play, is only half real. The 
argument, and there is much of it, is above the heads of 
the participants in the drama. We need a Dr. Faustus 
for these high dreams of rebellion against the common 
lot of man. As it is, the boundaries of absurdity on 
the one hand, and the dullness of mere argument on the 
other, are being continually overstepped. 

That Romeo, on seeing Juliet, should cry “Did my 
heart love till now ?” cannot offend us, but that a young 
man on entering a bar should so take leave of his senses 
as to stare and stare, like one who has met a ghost, into 
the eyes of the barmaid he has never seen before, and 
there and then vow to marry her, does. It is also a 
question of words. They must be in tune with one 
another. You cannot with impunity present everyday 
characters in a Deptford bar making them talk the speech 
of to-day, and into the middle of their normal conversation 
drop such sentences as “He is uninfluenced alike by the 
laws of God and man,” “ Marriage and giving in marriage 
are his anathema,” “Her little life will be blown away 
like April blossom.” Such changes of key are only 
exasperating. 

Nor, on the other hand, can you afford to occupy nearly 
half an act with a boring discussion on whether life is 
good or evil. 

And yet the play is by no means negligible. It is at 
times intensely and sincerely emotional. Towards the 
end of the play, as the characters become more and more 
worked up by the strain of the antagonism, one receives 
an impression of real dramatic power; the characters 
speak naturally and simply; their actions and words 
spring from the situation and become in fact true. Though 
at first puppets they take on flesh, and grow towards 
their destined end, humanly and tragically. 

The acting on the whole was hardly on the Everyman 
level. Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, who played the part of 
Paul Hatteras, had obvious difficulties to contend with. 
He was successful up to a point perhaps, but his habit of 
shouting at “ big” moments is not a pleasant one. By 
far the best acting was that of Mr. Edward Rigby. He, 
as the wife’s lover, a plain working man who knew his 
own mind and paid little attention to all the talk, was 
admirable. RaLpo WRIGHT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N the current number of the Adelphi, Mr. Middleton 

I Murry has swooped down and carried off bodily an 

excellent article from Tue New Statesman; I'll 
have one shot at the prey-freighted eagle. The eagle 
is, by-the-bye, a borrowed bird (Carlyle), but the prey 
betwixt its claws is a colleague of mine. Only, 
before taking aim, I must express regret that Mr. Murry 
should have invariably referred to him as “ Master 
Mortimer.” Of course, I could now beckon from the 
skies on Mr. Mortimer’s behalf a decidedly aquiline per- 
sonage, Chatham: “Sir, the crime of being a young man 
which the Honourable Member has with so much decency 
preferred against me,” etc., etc., but it is perhaps sufficient 
to remind Mr. Murry that true words have been uttered 
by men under forty, and that supposing Mr. Mortimer in 
return referred to him as middle-aged or senile Murry, the 
controversial device would probably strike Mr. Murry 
himself as more uncivil than effective. 

* * * 

In Tue New SraresmMan of September 29th, Mr. 
Mortimer reviewed Mr. Lawrence’s last novel, Kangaroo. 
This review has been reprinted in the Adelphi under the 
title The Triumph of a Fool, in which title the word 
“triumph ” is, of course, ironical and the word “ fool” 
is not. The phrase is taken ffom an article by Carlyle 
on Novalis, and this article is printed in juxtaposition to 
the review with the intention of extinguishing it. It is 
a fine and vigorous piece of writing, and apposite; for 
Mr. Mortimer reviewed Kangaroo in precisely the way 
which excited the scorn of Teufelsdréckh. 

* * * 

Mr. Mortimer began by saying that Mr. Lawrence was 
one of the first writers who ought to be mentioned if it 
is asserted that “in artistic matters ‘contemporary’ is 
synonymous with ‘contemptible.’” Hewent on to say that 
there was a strain in his mind, however, which it would 
be polite to call eccentric, and that it was a great pity 
he did not keep his philosophy out of his fiction. Many 
of his stories had great poetic and imaginative merits ; 
** he not only felt with intensity, but succeeded in expressing 
his feelings,” but unfortunately he would insist that his 
metaphors were philosophical truths, and when he did 
so he became as intolerable as Cagliostro, Swedenborg or 
Joanna Southcott. That was the substance of the review. 
Mr. Mortimer then quoted the following passage as typical 
of the kind of obscure nonsense he thought inadmissible 
“even from genius” : 

“Ah, my soul,” said Richard to himself, ‘you have to look 
more ways than one. First to the unutterable dark of God : first 
and foremost. Then to the unutterable and sometimes very loud 
dark of that woman Harriet. I must admit that only the dark 
god in her fighting with my white idealism has got me so clear :— 
and that only the dark god in her answering the dark god in me 
has got my soul heavy and fecund with a new sort of infant. But 
even now I can’t bring it forth. I can’t bring it forth. I need 
something else. Some other answer.” 

*““Mr. Lawrence’s defence,” he continued, “of. this 
is apparently contained in a paragraph a few pages later : 

“Now a novel is supposed to be a mere record of emotion-adven- 
tures, flounderings in feelings. We insist that a novel is, or should 
be, also a thought-adventure, if it is to be anythingatallcomplete.”’ 

“ Thought-adventure,” indeed! If ever a book consisted 
of “ flounderings in feelings,” it was Kangaroo. In short, 
in Mr. Mortimer’s judgment, it was precisely as a thinker 
that Mr. Lawrence was weakest; the best-done bit in 
the novel being a chapter describing the petty perse- 
cutions during the war of an independent man with a 
German wife; that was admirable. Note four points 
about this review: the reviewer admits the author’s 
“genius” and imaginative wer, complains of his 


obscurity, asserts that his philosophy of life is rubbish, 
and illustrates both contentions by quoting an obscure, 
would-be profound passage and by pointing, on the other 
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hand, to the author’s success when he deals with other topics, 
And now listen to Carlyle on such reviewing; I can o 
quote selections, otherwise I shall not have room for my 


own comment. 
a. + +. 


He begins by saying that a work of any excellence, 
though it may have undeniable beauty, is apt to occasion 
at first sight a certain feeling of aversion. He then 
contrasts books which are comparable to brief bubbles 
blown for the amusement of mankind with those which 
possess a more serious purpose ; with regard to the latter, 
reviewers should keep in mind “ that the abstruse is not 
precisely synonymous with the absurd ” : 

“It is admitted, too, on all hands that Mr. Coleridge is a map 
of ‘ genius,’ that is, a man having more intellectual insight than 
other men; and strangely enough, it is taken for nted, at the 
same time, that he has less intellectual insight than any other, 

‘or why else are his doctrines to be thrown out of doors, without 

examination, as false and worthless, simply because they are 

obscure ? Or how is their so palpable falsehood to be accounted 

for to our minds, except on this extraordinary ground: that a 

man able to originate deep thoughts (such is the meaning of genius) 

is unable to see them when originated ; that the creative intellect 
of a Philosopher is destitute of that mere faculty of logic which 
belongs to ‘all Attorneys, and men educated in Edin. 
burgh ? : 


“We ourselves, we confess, are too young in the study of human 
nature to have met with any such anomaly. Never yet has it 
been our fortune to fall in with any man of genius whose con- 
clusions did not correspond better with his premises, and not 
worse, than those of other men.” 

He then turns to consider the works of Novalis, “ whose 
opinions, extraordinary—nay, altogether wild and _ base- 
less—as they often appear, are not without a strict 
coherence in his own mind and will lead any other mind 
that examines them faithfully into endless considerations ;” 
and he suggests ironically that the Reviewer of such an 
author had better detach a few passages ‘“ which shall 
sound strange, and to certain hearers even absurd,” and 
then, in order to prevent any reader being impressed by 
other passages which, being wise and plain, might cause 
misgivings in him that here was an Author at whom it 
might be safer to wonder than to laugh, to draw attention 
to them, and to call upon the Author 
“to lay aside his transcendental crochets, and write always thus 
and he will admire him. Whereby the reader again feels com- 
forted ; proceeds swimmingly to the conclusion of the ‘ Article’ 
and shuts it with a victorious feeling, not only that he and the 
Reviewer understand this man, but also that, with some rays of 
fancy and the like, the man is little better than a living mass of 
darkness. In this way does the small Reviewer triumph over 
great Authors ; but it is the triumph of a fool.” 


* * * 


Novalis’s rather mawkish mysticism and his search for 
“the Blue Flower,” has, by-the-bye, long ceased to 
interest ; he lives, if he can be said to live, in a few 
religious poems which are still occasionally sung as hymns 
in Lutheran churches ;_ nor has posterity found sustenance 
in his opinions, though they had “a strict coherence” 
in the mind of “ The Prophet of Romanticism ” himself, 
but rather confirmed those who at the time considered 
them of doubtful importance. But,though it is unfortunate 
that Carlyle should have thus mounted his batteries in front 
of a now empty fort, it is about those batteries them- 
selves I wish to say a word. 

* * * 

Carlyle’s defence of Novalis is that once we have admitted 
that an author is “a genius,” or possesses imaginative 
power, we must take him seriously as a revealer of truth. 
But though Carlyle reproves those who admit the 
genius of Coleridge and dismiss his thought, soon no one 
found more contemptuous words than he for what he 
called Coleridge’s ‘fatal delusions,” ‘ defunct logical 
phantasms,” “theosophic metaphysics,” and so forth, 
or had more scorn for Coleridge’s capacity for discerning 
“the om-m-mject.” Are we to suppose, then, he with- 
drew his admiration for The Ancient Mariner? Because 
we admire the Songs of Innocence and Experience, we 
not trust in the visions of Felpham or the Three Heavens 
of Beulah. It is a preposterous demand; the world 3 
littered with works of art inspired by religions and theories 
in which there is no reason to believe. 
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CARLYLE AND MILL 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, John Sterling and 
Robert Browning. Edited by ALExanperR CarLy.e, M.A. 
With Portraits. Fisher Unwin. 25s. 


Although it would be untruthful to say that the sudden 
appearance of another stout volume of the Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle was hailed with unmixed delight within the narrow 
dimensions of a reviewer's library, yet when the features of the 
stranger came to be scanned, and the familiar squeal that 
at once proceeded from his lips rang through the room, all 
coldness vanished, and we found ourselves extending to this 
new collection as warm a welcome as ever was bestowed by a 
« pone-wearied *’ mother upon her fifteenth child. 

By far the larger part of this volume is made up of more 
than seventy letters (recently acquired at an auction) written 
from the bottom of his combustible heart by Carlyle to Mill 
between May, 1832, and March, 1869. It is a one-sided corre- 
spondence, all Carlyle and no Mill. Dramatically this is, of 
course, a great pity. Amidst the thunder one would have 
liked to catch the clear accents of a “ still small voice” from 
the India House. But we must be content, and perhaps the 
“unity” of the book is best preserved as it is. As for giving 
any account of the “‘contents” of these letters, that is out of 
the question. We have marked no less than sixty passages, 
no one of which could possibly fail to arrest the attention of 
the most indolent of readers, and yet had all sixty been 
inserted hardly any impression would have been made upon 
the variety of the book. 

The admitted monotony of Carlyle’s “‘preachments” is apt 
to blind the careless reader to the rich infinity of his subject- 
matter, and to his countless allusions to history and literature. 
As for these “‘preachments,”’ though they are there in this 
yolume in their usual profusion, it should be remembered that 
Carlyle never contemplated the possibility of anybody, in 
1923, sitting down to read, all at once, a correspondence ex- 
tending over thirty-seven years! Carlyle wrote to Mill as he 
did because he liked him, almost loved him, and thought it 
might be possible to do him, and through him the world, a 
little good. Besides, Carlyle had ever an itching pen, and 
at Craigenputtock stood sorely in need of an outlet for his 
pent-up emotions. 

In the greater part of this one-sided correspondence we are 
admitted not only into the innermost chambers of Carlyle’s 
thoughts, but into the workshop of his creative genius. A 
veritable Vulcan’s smithy! We see the maelstrom out of 
which proceeded Sartor Resartus. In 1834 Carlyle writes, 
“A copy of Teufelsdréckh was marked for you; another for 
Mr. Taylor. I hope the man sent them. As Byron said of 
his clubfoot, ‘Dinna speak o’t.’” Nobody did speak of i 
until 1838, and then mostly in derision. We also are per- 
mitted to see. in considerable detail the genesis of The French 
Revolution, the Diamond Necklace, Cagliostro, Chartism, and 
other now famous productions, still burning brightly in their 
grates. ‘*Some two weeks ago I determined by way of prac- 
tising myself in narrative to write a small historic-poetic piece 
on the famous Diamond Necklace. Foreign Quarterly Cochrane 
declines having anything to do with it. I persist all the more 
freely for this.” (1833.) 

The fact is that had it not been for what Carlyle somewhat 
unkindly calls ‘* Fraser’s cess-pool,”’ he would have been entirely 
cut off from the printers’ devils. He meditated emigration 
to the United States. Money he did not expect to make; and 
it was as well, for but for Emerson and America, neither Sartor 
Resartus nor The French Revolution would have brought their 
author a penny piece for many a long day. His style, no 
doubt, stood iri his way. In writing to Mill (in 1833) he is 
very good humoured about his style. Mill, it appears, had 
asked him if he thought his way of writing, in Sartor and 

» partly in sarcasm or irony, and partly in earnest, 
deserved such honour as his frequent use of it implied (see 
tditor’s note on p. 74), and Carlyle replies: 

_You surprise me greatly by liking Cagliostro; as indeed your 

likings and dislikings in other cases have shown me more than 

once how little I yet understand you. As it is the rarest of all 

t gs to get any fraction of sincere criticism I feel always much 

gratified with your approval; heartily thankful for your so kindly 

°xpressed censure—that, too, I know still better to be genuine. 

You are right about my style, your interrogatory is right. Irony 

‘S @ sharp instrument, but ill to handle without cutting yourself. 

I cannot justify, yet can too well explain what sets me so often 

on it of late ; it is my singularly anomalous position to the world 
—and, if you will, my own singulariy unreasonable temper. I 
never know or even can guess what, or who, my audience is, or 





whether I have any audience ; thus too naturally I adjust myself 
to the devil-may-care principle. Besides, I have under all my 
gloom a genuine feeling of the ludicrous, and could have been 
the merriest of men, had I not been the sickliest and saddest. 
Thus stands it, but I tell you I will mend; and what more can 
man do? Now I beg of you write with all abandonment, with all 
copiousness, as to your elder brother, not caring what you write. 
And so blessings be with you. (73-4.) 


In Carlyle’s first letter to Sterling, printed in this book, 
he may be found, with a little more temper, replying to some 
criticisms on his style which his impetuous young friend had 
thought fit to make : 


If one has thoughts not hitherto uttered in English books, I see 
nothing for it but that you must use words not found there, must 
make words, with moderation and discretion. Of course, that I 
have not always done it so proves only that I was not strong 
enough; an accusation to which I for one will never plead Not 
guilty. For the rest, pray, that I may have more and more 
strength. 


However, Carlyle’s style is now a matter of history, and may 
be left to take care of itself. There are more important things 
in this book than questions of style. This remarkable corre- 
spondence, when read carefully, as it deserves to be, if read 
at all, throws more light upon Carlyle’s chief characteristics 
than is to be found in most other places. His affection for 
Mill in the earlier days was deep and touching, whilst Mill’s 
respect, kindness and attention to one so outside the ordinary 
range of his acquaintance was all that the most sentimental 
of us could desire. Carlyle, as these letters show, longed to 
know Mill better, and tried his hardest to persuade his friend 
to pay a visit to Craigenputtock, where he would have been 
walked off his legs and talked out of his senses under the wild 
heavens. This meeting, unfortunately, never came about, 
Carlyle stands here, as elsewhere, clearly revealed to us 
as a mystic and as a sceptic, with a strong dash of Sansculottism 
under his skin (as was also the case with Wordsworth), but 
tempered by an aversion to speculation. His hatred of Whig- 
gism, universal philanthropy and all the “ shovel-hatted ” 
traditions of Church and State are also made plainly manifest. 
He had from boyhood a turn for mathematics and the exact 
sciences. Despite his mysticism, Carlyle’s was an objective 
nature : 

I simply love all books that offer me the experience of any 
man or men; that give me any fraction of the history of men 
on this side nothing can be more catholic than my taste—but 
in return, all speculation is apt to be intolerable to me; except 
in two cases, where it is of the highest sort, or when, as itself a 
historical document I find it interesting for the sake of its interesting 
author. I doubt you will find intolerance here—but really, how 
can I help it? I have wandered through long, dreary years in 
endless mazes of speculation till my whole heart was sick, 
and hung sorites upon sorites, and ended ever in inanity, till at 
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length the whole business was happily swept to the right and left, 

and I found with amazement that the thing I wanted was not 

telescopes and optical diagrams, but eyes, and things to see with 

them (p. 57). 

Whilst reading these letters of Carlyle’s, we found ourselves, 
somewhat fantastically it must be owned, for no two men 
were so obviously unlike one another, being reminded 
almost at every turn of Renan’s Souvenirs d’Enfance et de 
Jeunesse and of his Lettres Intimes and du Seminaire. For here, 
unlike as they were, resemblances between Carlyle (b. 1795) 
and Renan (b. 1823) are very visible. Both men came of a 
peasant and seafaring stock, and were brought up in poverty, 
and in the household of faith amidst rocks and moors, and 
within sound of the sea. Both took to their books from the 
first, and each early exhibited a taste for mathematics and the 
natural sciences. Both adored their pious mothers with a 
passionate intensity, and to the end of their days loved the 
memory of their primitive surroundings. Both held ina con- 
tempt—a Christian anchorite might have envied—those 
“* glittering prizes ” of life which a former keeper of the King’s 
conscience, now, apparently, in comparatively impoverished 
circumstances, has lately extolled, before a youthful audience, 
with unholy unction. Both men, at the same age, felt them- 
selves compelled by the same constraining influence of the 
historical and critical sense, to abandon the family faith in the 
supernatural elements of the Christian religion. Each was 
affected by German thought, but neither of them cared a snap 
of his fingers for metaphysics. Offer either a theory of human 
nature, however neatly constructed, the younger man would 
turn it down with a hoaxing smile and the elder one with a 
sulphureous snort. 

Carlyle was a dyspeptic humorist, almost dominated by a 
Smollett-like sense of the ludicrous, but au fond a mystic, who 
though he was as little of a Puritan as John Milton himself, 
nevertheless liked other people all the better for having a 
trace of it. Renan was a light-hearted, sweet-tempered Ironist 
—a Papist turned Pagan, but a Pagan who was always hearing 
the bell of his old parish church ringing in his ear. 

The letters to Sterling and Browning call for no special 
remark. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


SAILORS AND POLITICIANS 


The World Crisis, 1915. By the Rt. Hon. Wrysron S. 
CuurcHitLt. Thornton Butterworth. 30s. 

In one respect at any rate Mr. Churchill’s second volume 
is the equal of his first—it is as well written. Now that 
Lord Morley is dead Mr. Churchill has amongst British states- 
men no literary peer; he is in a class by himself. He knows 
not only how to write a sentence and a paragraph, but how 
to make a book. Thus he prejudices the reader in his favour 
and gains for his case a perhaps adventitious but by no means 
illegitimate advantage. 

We do not suggest, however, and we do not think, that he 
has any urgent need to fall back upon his literary skill in 
defending the part which he played in the great tragedy of 
the Dardanelles—which is the main subject of this volume. 
In reviewing his first volume we expressed, incidentally, the 
opinion that when he came to deal with the Dardanelles cam- 
paign he would have little difficulty in proving that he had 
*“‘an overwhelming mass of professional naval opinion behind 
him”? throughout ; but we did not guess how very complete, 
how invulnerable indeed, his case was and is, for practically 
every step that he then took. The plan of the naval attack 
on the Narrows was fully supported by the men on the spot, 
as well as by all leading naval authorities at home—with the 
exception of Lord Fisher. And even that was a doubtful 
exception. Lord Fisher seems to have wavered, sometimes 
approving, sometimes objecting, sometimes threatening resigna- 
tion. As late as April 12th, 1915—long after the first attack— 
he wrote: “I think it is going to be a success, but I want to 
lose the oldest ships.”” When he objected his objections seem 
to have been rather political or strategic than technical. He 
opposed the attack on the Narrows less because he thought 
it would fail than because he thought the Mediterranean Fleet 
might be more usefully employed in other directions. He had, 
moreover, a habit of threatening resignation two or three 
times a month on all sorts of issues. One instance mentioned 
by Mr. Churchill is worth recording. After the early Zeppelin 
attacks on London Lord Fisher wanted to execute a German 
prisoner for every civilian killed by bombs. Mr. Churchill 


naturally refused to advocate this policy in the Cabinet ; 





nr 


whereupon Lord Fisher wrote him an official minute unger 
date January 4th, 1915: 

There is no defence except reprisals, to be officially announced 
beforehand to the German Government. As this step has not been 
taken, I must with great reluctance, ask to be relieved of my present 
official position as First Sea Lord. . . 


Evidently a difficult man to deal with! But Mr. Churchill 
dealt with him very well, and, as innumerable letters show 
the two men, in spite of occasional storms, remained to the 
end on terms of the highest mutual confidence and affection— 
a rare and most interesting relationship between sailor ang 
politician. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Churchill had in an extraordinary degree 
the faculty of winning the confidence of his colleagues ang 
subordinates at the Admiralty. They showed no sign of 
resenting his so-called “ interference ” in naval matters ; 
treated him as one of themselves even when they differed 
from him; and when on the formation of the first Coalition 
Government he was obliged to resign, he received a tribute which 
surprised and delighted him and was certainly remarkable, 
Sir Arthur Wilson—that very able and taciturn sailor who 
was then acting as First Sea Lord—wrote to the Prime Minister 
that he was unwilling to act in that responsible capacity under 
any political chief other than Mr. Churchill. Until then, 
writes Mr. Churchill, “‘ I had no idea how he viewed me and 
my work. . . I was greatly disturbed and now found it 
very hard indeed to leave the Admiralty.” Here he inter. 
polates an implied criticism of Mr. Asquith, who by disclosing 
Sir Arthur Wilson's letter might have reinstated him (Mr, 
Churchill) in the full confidence both of the Naval Service and 
of the public. Mr. Churchill admits, however, the great 
political difficulties of the moment, and his criticism is not 
recriminatory. He makes, indeed, a much more serious and 
far-reaching criticism of Mr. Asquith’s policy on this occasion 
—and one which might be applied with even greater weight 
to the events of December, 1916—when he complains that 
the Prime Minister did not consult the House of Commons 
about the formation of the first Coalition Government. On 
both occasions it is almost certain that Mr. Asquith could 
have obtained an overwhelming vote of confidence if he had 
put his cards—a handful of trumps—on the table and appealed 
to the body from which he derived his constitutional authority ; 
in short, if he had dealt with the crisis in front of the Speaker's 
chair instead of behind it. We expressed that view as strongly 
as we were able in these columns at the time, and we are 
interested, therefore, to learn that Mr. Churchill shared it. 

But did he ? He thinks that now, but did he think it then? 
The justification for our doubt is to be found in his comment, 
in this volume, on the inefficiency of the Coalition Government 
as an instrument of national policy. Thus: 

From the very outset its defects as a war-making instrument were 
evident. . . . The progress of ‘business became cumbrous and 
laborious in the last degree. . . . Atleast fiveor six different opinions 
prevailed on every great topic, and every operative decision was 
obtained only by prolonged, discursive, and exhausting discussions. 
Far more often we laboured through long delays to unsatisfactory 
compromises. 

Wise words indeed! But how can Mr. Churchill expect us to 
forget that from that day to this he has been one of the most 
active supporters of Coalitionism? Most successfully—tke 
Dr. Addison and Mr. Montagu until they lost office—he has 
suppressed all that has been in his heart on this subject ! When 
did he cease to be a Coalitionist ? was it a week ago? or 4 
fortnight ? or ever since Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Plymouth 
nearly a whole month ago ? 

But after all Mr. Churchill is a politician, subject to the laws 
(and the exceptions and indulgences) which govern the actions 
of politicians ; and for what he did at the Admiralty he may be 
forgiven very much else. He was not a politician when he was 
there. In the midst of the political crisis in which he knew 
that he was about to lose office, there came news by wireless that 
the whole German Fleet was coming out. Mr. Churchill received 
it in the Prime Minister’s room. 

It took only five minutes to get to the Admiralty. . . . A message 
from the German Commander-in-Chief to his Fleet contained the 
phrase, “Intend to attack by day.” The political crisis and myow® 
fate in it passed almost completely out of my mind. In the absenee 
of the First Sea Lord, I sent for Admiral Oliver, the Chief of Staff, 
and the Second Sea Lord, Sir Frederick Hamilton, and together We 
issued orders . . . 

That description is quite obviously true. At that period Mr. 
Churchill belonged to the Service much more than to the 
Cabinet. Bold, able, imaginative, disinterested and tremendously 
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industrious, he had almost all the qualities and virtues that 
are required for such a position in war-time. Probably the 
Admiralty in modern times has never had a better political 
chief. What he has done since is another question, but for 
what he did then, up to the day, in May, 1915, on which 
Mr. Asquith required his resignation, he may safely leave his 
reputation to the verdict of history. And there are very few 
men who were concerned in the direction of the Great War of 
whom that can be said. 

On the earlier phases of the submarine war Mr. Churchill has 
a good deal to say that is interesting. He records Lord Fisher’s 
prescience in this regard. Several months before the war broke 
out Lord Fisher drafted a Memorandum anticipating the use 
that Germany would make of her submarines against unarmed 
merchantmen. The First Sea Lord (Prince Louis of Battenberg) 
rejected the prophecy almost with indignation. Mr. Churchill 
himself (January, 1914) wrote to Lord Fisher: “I do not 
believe this would be done by any civilised power. . . . These are 
frankly unthinkable propositions and the excellence of your 
paper is marred by the prominence assigned to them.” But 
Lord Fisher was right.(as in other respects was Mr. Maxse !) and 
just as Mr. Churchill was leaving office the Lusitania was sunk. 
On this Mr. Churchill writes a passage that we will quote, as an 
example of his somewhat florid, but very effective and readable 
style. 

On two supreme occasions the German Imperiai Government, 
quenching compunction, outfacing conscience, deliberately, with 
sinister resolve, severed the underlying bonds which sustained the 
civilisation of the world and united, even in their quarrels, the human 
family. The invasion of Belgium and the unlimited U-boat war 
were both resorted to on expert dictation as the only means of 
victory. They proved the direct cause of ruin. They drew into the 
struggle against Germany mighty and intangible powers, by which 
her strength was remorselessly borne down. Nothing could have 
deprived Germany of victory in the first year of war except the 
invasion of Belgium ; nothing could have denied it to her in its 
last year, except her unlimited submarine campaign. Not to the 
number of her enemies; not to their resources or their wisdom ; 
not to the mistakes of her Admirals and Generals in open battle ; 
not to the weakness of her allies ; not assuredly to any fault in the 
valour or loyalty of her population or her armies ; but only to these 
two grand crimes and blunders of history, were her undoing and our 
salvation due. 


This quotation may be a little misleading, for there is not 
much in Mr. Churchill’s book of that sort of eloquence. His 
style is for the most part admirably simple and direct. We 
should advise everyone to read his book were we not sure 
that whatever advice we may offer it will be read. 


RUSSIAN AND GERMAN POETRY 


Modern Russian Poetry. An Anthology, chosen and translated 
by BasBetreE Deutscu and AvRAHM YARMOLINSKY. The 
Bodley Head. 6s. 


Contemporary German Poetry. An Anthology, chosen and 
translated by Basetre Deutscn and AvrAumM YARMO- 
LINSKY. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


“This volume heaps the anthological Pelion upon the Ossa 
of translation,” say Mrs. Babette Deutsch and Mr. Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky in their introduction to Modern Russian Poetry. 
Certainly this heaping business is a most ungrateful task. For 
translated verse has the annoying knack of looking just what it 
is, and it is seldom anything else than honest hack work. Besides, 
all translated verse is uncommonly alike, and if you open at 
random either of these two books it will take you some time 
to realise whether you have chanced on the Russian or on the 
German one. 

For all that the books are useful. The Russian volume is the 
first attempt of the sort in the English language. It has faults 
enough, but it does give a certain rough outline of Russian 
poetical evolution. The compilers are familiar with Russian 
poetry at first hand, and one of them must be a Russian, or as 
good as a Russian. The translations are on the whole faithful, 
even scrupulously faithful, as regards metre, rhythm, and 
rhyming. It is doubtful, however, if this is the right way with 
translating Russian verse into English. What is normal in the 
one language sounds sometimes like doggerel in the other ; the 
different structure of the two languages gives every exact ren- 
dering of the Russian rhythm a monotonous tumty-tum move- 
ment in English, and double (still more treble) rhymes, quite an 
easy performance in Russian, are very dangerous in English, 


producing in hands not masterly an effect that is often uncon- 
sciously ludicrous. But, after all, many of the translations are 
as good as merely honest and conscientious translations can be 
which are not the work of sympathetic genius. 4 

As much cannot be said for the selections. The specimens from 
nineteenth century Russian poetry are quite inadequate (except 
those from Tyutchev) and give absolutely no idea of any one of 
the poets represented. 

The selection from the poets of the last thirty years is far 
better. The choice is that of which an averagely cultured 
Russian, piquing himself on modernity and familiarity with 
advanced art, would have made about fifteen years ago. To 
this are added a few recent poems, but these again are chosen at 
random. Blok is quite inadequately represented ; Annensky is 
absent ; so is Mayakovsky, the only really significant poet of 
the Revolution. The Bolshevik poets represented—Oreshin, 
Esenin and Marienhof—will certainly not increase the 
popularity of Bolshevism anywhere. The poems chosen are bad 
enough in Russian; they are unspeakably silly stuff in English, 
It is plain that Mr. Yarmolinsky has been out of touch with 
Russian literary life for many years. To describe as he does the 
Moscow “ imaginists’’ as disciples of the Petersburg “ acmeists” 
is about as intelligent as it would be to describe the Sitwells as 
typical representatives of Georgian Poetry. 

As for contemporary Germans, “ their work is marked,” we 
are told, “‘ by those humours, that confusion, that hovering 
eschatological anguish, which makes the contemporary German 
mind tolerant of formlessness and inclines the most reticent to 
fits of glossolalia.” The impression produced by the younger 
German poets, without excepting even Werffel, is one of painful 
and morbid confusion. It is the same impression you get from 
the modern German painters as you may see at Berlin in the 
palace of the ex-Kronprinz. The poetry of the older generation 
born from 1860 to 1880 is also unhealthy, decadent, lacking in 
vital energy, but at least several of them—George, Rilke, 
Dauthendey—were among the finest craftsmen of their time. 
The youngest German poetry is a chaos of unbeautiful and 
putrescent forms, very different from the work of an older poet, 
Detlev von Liliencron, whose work opens the Anthology, which 
is full of healthy strength and subdued manly feeling. He is the 
master of one of the noblest and most severe styles in literature. 
The evolution of German poetry from Liliencron to the young 
poets is an interesting study and might perhaps explain some- 
thing of what is going on east of the Rhine. The translations 
in the German volume are better than in the Russian ; German 
lends itself more easily to English translation. And the selections 
from the poets (at least from those with whom the reviewer may 
claim some familiarity, like Liliencron, Dauthendey and Rilke) 
are more representative. 

The only poem in these two books which is as good in English 
as it is in the original is Christan Morgenstern’s Night-Song of the 
Fish, which is delicious, but rather difficult to quote. Never- 
theless, both books may be useful, though the introductions and 
notes are painful reading. Their style is typical of the dreadful 
lingo used by the writers of Cosmopolitan New York, which has 
nothing to do with the honest English of American-born 
Americans, and makes one feel a passing sympathy for the 
Ku-Klux-Klan. D. S. M. 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY 


Trade Unionism and Munitions. By G. D.H. Core. Milford. 
7s. 6d. 
Workshop Organisation. By G.D.H.Core. Milford. 7s. 6d. 


Labour in the Coal-Mining Industry (1914-1921). By G. D. H. Cou. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. 


Those who know Mr. Cole as propagandist of revolution, 
iconoclastic philosopher and indefatigable builder of Utopias, do 
not know him all. In these three books, published in the 
Carnegie Endowment series, he comes as near to the writing 
of dispassionate history as any could wish—nearer, indeed, 
than some might wish, for the ink of detachment dries all 
too readily into the stiff stuff of the Blue Book. The Carnegie 
Trustees, however, want facts and not propaganda, and they 
can have no quarrel with the metamorphosed Mr. Cole. And all 
those who have any acquaintance with the subject will certainly 
admire his technical mastery and skill in presentation, howevet 
much they may differ from him on this or that detail. He 
does not claim to have written definitive history ; for, as 
prudently says, we are “in a very real sense still living in th 
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THE GREATEST SUCCESS 
2nd large impression in press. 


ROSE MACAULAY 


7s. 6d. net 

“Miss Macaulay's masterpiece."-—Sylvia Lynd in 
Daily News. 

“What pleasure in her satire, in her wit, in her 
clever presentation of character. No boredom, no 
satiety, no undue emphasis.“°—Morning Post. 

“ Almost wickedly clever.""——Sunday Times. 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


PENCILLINGS 
7s. 6d. net 


A collection of little essays on life and literature 
addressed to a wider public than the editor of the 
Adelphi’s previous works of criticism. 


JAMES AGATE 


FANTASIES AND IMPROMPTUS 
s. - net 


Agate is the artist who recreates life 
warm our hearts."°—Manchester 
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MRS. T. P. O'CONNOR 


THE HAT OF DESTINY 
7s. 6d. net 


A joyous warning to all those who have been, are 
going to be, or wish to be divorced. 

“The best light novel I have ever read.” — 
Gertrude Atherton. 


MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


THE FINGER POST 
7s. 6d. net 
An absorbing story by this popular author. 


BOHUN LYNCH 
A PERFECT DAY 


5s. net 


“ This amazing tour-de-force. . There is no 
visible art at all. It is all spontaneous lyricism.""— 
Daily Graphic. 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


THE PEREGRINE’S SAGA 
7s. 6d. net 


Beautifully told nature studies. 
WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


“Full of delicate beauty and the rhythm of very 
good music.""—Beachcomber in Daily Express. 


HULBERT FOOTNER 


7s. 6d. net 
“| rather think that Mr. Footner shares with Mr. 
Wills Crofts the honour of being the finest detective- 
story writer now living. ‘Ramshackle House’ is a 
first-rate thriller.".—S. P. B. Mais in Daily Graphic. 
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THE RICHEST MAN. 
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FREE TRADE, PEACE, 
GOOD WILL AMONG NATIONS 
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THE LIFE OF 


RICHARD COBDEN: 
By JOHN, VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M. 
Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


RICHARD COBDEN: 


The International Man 


By J. A. HOBSON. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


AS A CITIZEN 


With an 


COBDEN 


A chapter in Manchester History. 
Introduction recording his career as a 
Municipal Reformer and a Cobden Biblio- 
graphy by WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE HUNGRY FORTIES: 
Life Under The Bread Tax 


Descriptive Letters and other Testimonies from 
Contemporary Witnesses. With an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. COBDEN UNWIN. 


Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Also the Introduction separately for dis- 
tribution. 1d. net. 


THE LAND HUNGER: 
Life Under Monopoly 


Descriptive Letters and Other Testimonies 
from those who have suffered. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. COBDEN UNWIN, and 
an Essay by BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 
Cloth. 2s. net. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES UNDER 


FREE TRADE 
Essays by Experts. Edited by HAROLD 
COX. Cloth. 6s. net. 


ECONOMIC SOPHISMS: 


Fallacies of Protection 
By FREDERICK BASTIAT. Translated by 
PATRICK JAMES STIRLING, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon H. H. ASQUITH, M.P. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
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war-period, and final judgments cannot be passed on premises 
which are still incomplete.’”’ But he has put together a mass 
of scattered materials and first-hand impressions, and made a 
solid contribution to the literature of ‘ Labour in war-time.” 

Trade Unionism and Munitions and Workshop Organisation, 
of course, run closely together. Both deal, in the main, with the 
engineering industry and its Trade Unions, with which Mr. Cole 
was in intimate persona] touch during the war. He discusses 
the Munitions Acts in all their chief bearings and the various 
methods adopted for regulating the wages of men and women 
workers, as well as the industrial disputes that were symptoms 
of the economic and political ferment of the time. His 
analysis of the “dilution’’ question is particularly interesting. 
Dilution is not, and never could be in the complicated system of 
capitalist production, the simple matter of ethics that glib politi- 
cians and journalists would have us believe, nor did its applica- 
tion during the war bring the large and lasting transformation 
of industry that many confidently expected. It settled nothing, 
as Mr. Cole shows, in the old struggle between skilled and un- 
skilled, or semi-skilled, and it disappointed the hopes or fears 
of those who were concerned about the problem of “‘ women in 
industry.” This is not to say, of course, that the experiences 
of the war years count for naught. The struggle that centres 
round the “ machine question’ in the engineering trades will 
go on, and both enterprising employers and the less skilled 
workers will make the most of what they have learned or gained. 
From the Labour point of view, as Mr. Cole hints, the only 
satisfactory solution is to be found in the acceptance of the 
principle of organisation by industry—‘but of this there is 
no immediate sign, although a better understanding between 
those groups of organised wage-earners is clearly indispensable 
if Trade Unionism in the metal industries is to become capable 
of . . . exerting its full strength in the interests of its whole 
membership.” 

Workshop Organisation chronicles a remarkable and little- 
understood attempt to establish that principle. The Shop 
Steward movement—Mr. Cole’s account of which is by far the 
best we have seen—did not, of course, begin as a deliberate 
experiment in Industrial Unionism. Shop Stewards were in 
existence as minor officials of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers long before the war, and the enlargement of their 
functions grew naturally—almost automatically—out of the 
exigencies of war-time organisation in the munition factories. 
Economic pressure and political influences presently brought 
the “ unofficial ’’ stewards, mostly “* Left Wing ” Socialists, into 
prominence, led to the Clyde and other disputes, and made a 
distinctive revolutionary movement, threatening alike the 
orthodox basis of Trade Unionism and the capitalist constitution 
of the State. The movement collapsed—or, rather, petered out— 
very soon after the Armistice; but it has left something behind 
it. The idea of the workshop as opposed to the geographical 
branch as the unit of organisation, preached sedulously by 
the Guild Socialists as well as by revolutionists like Mr. Murphy, 
is fundamentally sound. Some concession was made to it in 
the new rules of the Amalgamated Engineering Union in 1920, 
which enhanced the status of the Shop Steward, though not 
nearly enough, of course, to satisfy the Left-wingers. And, 
apart from that, the idea is one which no Socialistic reformer of 
to-day can affect to ignore. More will undoubtedly be heard of 
it, as Mr. Cole suggests, when the struggle for the ‘* democratic 
control of industry ” that now languishes in the trade depression 
comes to be actively renewed. 

The third and latest of these three volumes deals with matters 
of the widest general interest ; for after an opening survey of 
the pre-war position of the mining Trade Unions and a detailed 
account of the part they played during the war, Mr. Cole carries 
his story steadily through the great struggle that began with the 
Royal Commission in 1919 and ended with “ Black Friday ” 
and the wretched “ settlement ” of 1921. He is careful not to 
moralise or to obtrude his personal views, though it is clear where 
his sympathies lie. The story, as he says, is a tragedy in which 
not merely the hopes of 1919, but even the tolerable standards 
of 1914 were demolished. There were blunders—bad blunders— 
made on the workers’ side, and there was something worse than 
blundering on the side of their opponents, the mine-owners and 
the Government. But the real villain of the piece was the war. 
“A different policy in relation to the industry,” he concludes, 
gloomily, “‘ might have made its effects less terrible ; none, 
under the economic conditions of the post-war period, could have 
prevented it altogether.”” This volume, like the others, is well 
indexed and contains a number of useful appendices, including 
a note on books and sources, which should be of great convenience 
to the student. 
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WALLPAPER AND CHINTZ LORE 


Wallpaper, Its History, Design and Use. By Puy us Ackerman, 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


The Chintz Book. By MaclIver Percivat. Heinemann. 15s, 


The British attitude toward wallpaper, among the eesthetically 
aware, is one of sombre resignation tinctured with misgivings 
as to whether the landlord will regard distemper as wallpaper, 
within the meaning of the Act, when we have perforce to 
redecorate. 

The tide has set in strongly and we are solidly anti-wallpaper, 
more especially as a paper undefaced by design costs far more 
than one staggering under a load of green roses and pink cauli- 
flowers. 

America, however, has been spared many of the horrible 
designs that have exacerbated our sensibilities; and the boom 
in “interior decoration,”’ consequent upon the rapid enrichment 
of so many tens of thousands of families during the past couple 
of decades of industrial expansion, has encouraged manufacturers 
to vie for the custom of people who want pleasing designs and 
who, advised by the cultured “ interior decorator ” whom they 
consult, will see that they get them. 

The wallpaper situation, dominated in Britain by the taste 
of the builder’s yard and its habitués, in America is under the 
thumb of the interior decorator’s studio. So it is to America 
we must look for this commodity’s future, as well to the most 
vivid interest in its past. 

** All those who wish to make their houses look ‘right’ will 
find much of interest in Miss Ackerman’s exhaustive book,” 
says her publisher on the flyleaf. He might have gone further 
and made a similar prediction for all the wretched income tax 
payers who must view with resignation the houses they can 
afford to hire looking emphatically wrong. The oldest fragments 
of European wallpaper that have been found have all come to 
light in England. ‘The earliest, dating from Elizabethan days, 
was found in the Master’s Lodge, Christ College, Cambridge, 
and has a rather large pattern adapted from contemporary 
damask. But “painted papers” for wall decoration had 
appeared in France, England and Holland before the close of 
the fifteenth century, though apparently they were only hung 
up on walls on festive occasions, being taken down subsequently, 
as we take down flags, and rolled up again in scrolls. By 1586 
paper painting had become so important an industry in Paris 
that the artists formed themselves into a “ Corporation of 
Domino Makers, Tapestry Makers and Picture Makers.” 

The earliest block printed wallpapers, dating from about 
1580, seem to be those found on the walls in two rooms at Borden 
Hall, Kent, when they were restored a few years ‘ago. They 
had been preserved by superimposed wainscotting. The pattern 
of the more interesting of the two is a small conventional flower 
design, predominantly in black, on a vermilion ground, with the 
flowers picked out in turquoise blue. Miss Ackerman considers 
that the design is “ quite definitely Indian.” In the sixteenth 
century Holland produced quantities of a type of wallpaper 
that would be popular among many of the merchant princes of 
our own day. It had no design but was coated with gold or 
silver leaf, which must certainly have imparted a dazzling 
atmosphere of opulence to the candle-lit social gatherings of 
the time. 

Wallpapers had a much jollier start in America, evolving from 
designs one drew and painted oneself on the whitewashed or 
clay-smeared board walls of one’s log house, when the big fire 
of fragrant cedar logs was lit and the rigours of a toilsome 
pioneer day were forgotten. American taste at first ran to 
“strong” and varied patterns. There is a record of a certain 
Thomas Hancock having ordered wallpaper with a “ Great 
Variety of Different Sorts of Birds, Peacocks, Macoys and 
Squirril, Monkys, Fruit, Flowers, etc.,” adding “ and with 
more Birds flying here and there, with some Landskips at the 
Bottom.” 

Miss Ackerman covers a wide range of the aspects of her 
subject, including the history of wallpapers, their manufacture, 
the problems of their design, texture, colour, and correct designs 
for “ period ” rooms, and she adds a useful little bibliography 
and list of early designers, printers and dealers. There ar 
thirty illustrations of beautiful or peculiar papers. 

Mr. Maclver Percival’s The Chintz Book will appeal to the 
narrower section of readers who take their chair covers seriously. 

It was from India that the earliest chintzes in Europe came. 
Though Europeans gradually learned the Indian methods, 
Mr. Percival thinks, the whole process of manufacture has never 
been carried out in the production of anything approaching the 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST 
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AMID THE HIGH HILLS. 


A Record of Sport and Natural History in Scotland. 
| By SIR HUGH FRASER. With 32 full-page illustra- 
tions (16 in colour) by FINLAY MACKINNON, 
BALFOUR-BROWNE, and others. Square demy 
8vo. Cloth. Price 18s. net. 

















THE BIBLE STORY. 


A Connected Narrative retold from Holy Scripture. 
By the Rev. J. BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. With 50 full-page 
| illustrations in colour by J. H. HARTLEY. Super- 
royal 8vo. Cloth. Price 15s. net. 








The LIFE of the ANCIENT EAST. 


By the Rev. J. BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. With 32 full-page 
illustrations from photographs. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
Price tos. 6d. net. 





LUXOR AND ITS TEMPLES. 


By Dr. AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Litt. Con- 
taining 32 plates of drawings of the Temples and other 
Monuments at Thebes, by Major BENTON FLETCHER, 
supplemented by numerous outline illustrations in the 
text. Square demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 





THE DECAY and THE RESTOR. 
ATION OF CIVILIZATION. 


(The Philosophy of Civilization, Part I.). The Dale 
lectures, 1922. By Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 5s. net. 


CIVILIZATION AND ETHICS. 


(The Philosophy of Civilization, Part II.). Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 1os. 6d. net. 





GIVERS OF LIFE AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE in MYTHOLOGY 


By MAURICE A. CANNEY, M.A., Professor of Semitic 
Languages and Literature in Manchester University. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 





THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. 
| A Psycho-Analytical Survey. By Dr. S. HERBERT. 
| Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. net. 





TALES FROM THE NEW 
MABINOGION. 


By W. J. TOWNSEND COLLINS. Arranged and 
decorated by FRED RICHARDS, R.E. Large crown 
8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 





THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN. 


By M. E. KENNEDY-BELL, F.R.H.S., with frontis- 
piece in colour and colour-jacket. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 5s. net. 


Se 


FROM A WELSH HILLSIDE. 


By E. P. & JOHN FINNEMORE. With an attractive 
Picture jacket. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 5s. net. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 


ORIENTAL COSTUMES. By MAX TILKE. With 128 
Plates in colour. Med. ato. {2 12s. 6d. net. “ The 
most beautiful book which has appeared for a long 
time is Oriental Costumes. 128 exquisite reproductions 
of coloured drawings of costumes selected from all 
over the East.’’—Spectator. 








JANE AUSTEN. By LEONIE VILLARD. Introduction 
By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. tos. 6d. net. This 
brilliant study was awarded the Rosemary Crawshay 
International Prize. Chapters are: Woman, Love and 
Marriage ; The Psychology of Jane Austen; Her Art; 
Humour and Satire ; Portraits of the Gentry. 





TOLSTOI THE TEACHER. By CHAS. BAUDOUIN. 
With hitherto unpublished documents supplied by 
PAUL BIROUKOF. 6s. 6d. met. 





THE SECOND ROUND. A Play by HALCOTT 
GLOVER, as being played at the Everyman Theatre. 
2s. 6d. net. 





MODERN MUSIC: Its Aims and Tendencies. 
ROLLO H. MYERS. 2s. 6d. net. An account of the 
more striking manifestations of Modernism in music, 
and its relations to life, literature, dancing, the theatre, 
etc. 





CARLYLE TILL MARRIAGE. By D. A. WILSON. 
With 5 Plates. 15s. net. ‘‘ Wilson’s Carlyle will take 
its place as a work of literature and a work of history 
among the few biographies that can justly claim such 
a place, the work of a mind of no little genius.’’— 
Westminster Gazette. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., 
KEGAN PAUL & CO., LTD., LONDON, EC. 4. 








P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


ESSAYS IN APPLIED ECONOMICS 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
200 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Contents.—The Private Use of Money—Employers and Economic 
Chivalry—Long and Short Hirings—Unemployment and the Great 
Slump—A Minimum Wage for Agriculture—Trade Boards and the 
Cave Committee—Prices and Wages from 1896-1914—Eugenics and 
Some Wage Problems—Small Holdings—The Concentration of Popu- 
lation—Some Aspects of the Housing Problem—The Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Income Tax—Income Tax and Co-operative 
Societies—The Real Ratio of International Interchange—The Secclen 
Exchanges—The Exchange Value of Legal Tender Money. 


THE BRITISH TRADE BOARDS 
SYSTEM: An Enquiry into its Operation. 


By DOROTHY SELLS, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 304 pp. 
With 4 graphs. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Within the last four years one of the questions most frequently 
asked by persons concerned with reconstruction problems in the 
field of labour has been: “ How has the Trade Boards System 
developed in Great Britain, and how has it worked under the test 
of time and economic chaos?” ‘This book is an attempt to answer 
the question in so far as it is possible to do so from available 
information. 


CHINESE COOLIE EMIGRATION : 


To Countries within the British Empire. 


By PERSIA CRAWFORD CAMPBELL, M.A. 
(Sydney), M.Sc. (London); British Fellow Bryn 
Mawr College, U.S.A., 1922-23. With a Preface by 
Tre Hon. W. Pemper Reeves, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
240 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“Miss Campbell’s book, though an exposure—incidentally a ter- 
rible exposure—is not an attack. It is a statement of a mass of 
facts. . . . The arguments for various forms of the coolie traffic 
are fairly quoted and set out... the chief merit of the book, 
apart from the evident industry displayed, is the resolute persistence 
of the authoress in getting to the bed-rock of fact.” 
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elaboration of the finest Indian examples. Wonderfully rich 
colour effects were achieved by the old hand-workers of India, 
entailing unlimited time and patience. “The painting of 
chints,” wrote a seventeenth century Dutchman, “ proceeds 
in the most leisurely manner, similar to the crawling of snails 
which appear to make no headway.” 

After tracing the history of chintz, in considerable detail, the 
author gives us much practical advice as to how to choose 
modern reproductions and how to make them “ go” with the 
furniture of the various periods. We can vouch for the sound- 
ness of his view that: 

Blue and white, either in reserve or in blue print on a white 
ground, makes an exceedingly happy background for plain solid 
mahogany of the simpler types of mid-eighteenth-century furniture. 
Especially happy are those prints which have a somewhat vaguely 
defined little pattern suggesting a Chinese origin, or, rather, what 
an eighteenth-century Englishman thought was Chinese. 

Mr. Percival draws attention to the useful references to the 
appropriate use of chintz in combination with her husband’s 
furniture that are to be found in the little known book issued by 
the great designer’s widow, in 1783. A list of books of interest 
to lovers of old chintzes and a careful glossary of technical 
terms enhance the value of the book. 


MR. CHESTERTON VERSUS AUNT 
SALLY 


Fancies versus Fads. By G. K. Cuesrerton. Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. Chesterton, though not as old as the hills, is almost as 
unchanging as they. It will soon be impossible to review him 
at all; for although we may be content to hear the same thing 
again and again from Mr. Chesterton, to the reviewer the world 
is not so indulgent. The apostle of an orthodoxy which the 
orthodox do not understand, the champion of a freedom which 
may be summed up, in his own phrase, as “‘ the freedom to bind 
oneself,” Mr. Chesterton continues to fire off volleys of wild 
analogies, alliterative similes, puns, parodies, and intoxicating 
nonsense. The display is brilliant in every sense of the term, 
although there is many a damp squib to be found among the 
fireworks. Even the most ardent Chestertonian, surely, cannot 
suppress a yawn when he finds the same old verbal tricks paraded 
for his entertainment, nor fail to be disconcerted at the sight of 
his hero struggling, like Laocoon, with a style he cannot subdue. 
In the reader, if not in the author, Mr. Chesterton’s extreme 
facility induces tedium. These new essays, ranging though 
they do over very variegated topics, “ from lady barristers to 
cave-men, and from psycho-analysis to free verse,” have, claims 
their author, “ this amount of unity in their wandering, that 
they all imply that it is only a more traditional spirit that is 
truly able to wander.’’ Which means as much, or as little, as the 
remark, eight lines lower, that “ this frivolity is the last lingering 
form of freedom.”’ Is it possible that Mr. Chesterton has done 
it once too often, and that we are too well accustomed to his 
cleverness to be dazzled and deceived by it? This latest book 
yields a crop of conspicuously reckless remarks. Speaking of 
the legitimate pleasure we have in jingle, Mr. Chesterton says: 

We see it in the . . . fashion of discussing whether a truth is 
objective or subjective, or whether a reform is constructive or 
destructive, or whether an argument is deductive or inductive : 
all bearing witness to a very natural love for those nursery rhyme 
recurrences which make a sort of song without words, or at least 
without any kind of intellectual significance. 

The joke (or gibe) falls as flat as a pancake, simply because it is 
based on two plain misstatements. It is characteristic of this 
author at his worst. When he says, “ Divorce is a thing which 
the newspapers now not only advertise, but advocate, almost as 
if it were a pleasure in itself,” he indulges, not in humorous 
exaggeration, but in sheer invention. He elaborates the fancy 
with his customary wit. “A superb iced and frosted divorce- 
cake will be provided for the feast, and in military circles will 
be cut with the co-respondent’s sword.” And so on. It is all 
excellent good fun, but useless as satire because it has no basis 
in truth. It culminates in the fib—too obvious to be even 
artistic—that this fantasy is “* far less fantastic than the sort of 
things that are really said on the subject.” 

But, despite these startling lapses, Fancies versus Fads is well 
worth inclusion in the Chesterton canon. G. K. C. is still the 
super-journalist, still capable of raising a laugh and instantly 
arresting the attention with the very first sentence of an essay. 
“‘ I wonder how long liberated woman will endure the invidious 
ban which excludes her from being a hangman,” he blandly 





—— 


remarks, at the beginning of one essay; and, at the begi 

of another, “‘ With that fantastic love of paradox which gives 
pain to so many critics, I once suggested that there may be some 
truth in the notion of the brotherhood of men.” This is in his 
older and best manner, and numerous equally diverting things 
are scattered over these pages. At once the wittiest and most 
serious of the essays is “Milton and Merry England,” written 
round the thesis that Paradise Lost derives its power, not from 
moral earnestness, but from style alone. It is a valuable addition 
to Mr. Chesterton’s rare and provocative contributions to 
literary criticism, and it serves to emphasise one’s regret that so 
stimulating a critic, so good a fighter, should be content to spend 
@ great part of his time tilting with Aunt Sally. G. B. 


JONSON AND GREENE 


Ben Jonson. Discoveries 1641. Conversations with William 
Drummond of Hawthornden, 1619. Bodley Head Quartos, 
Lane. 3s. 

Robert Greene. Groats-Worth of Witte. The Repentance of 
Robert Greene, 1592. Bodley Head Quartos. Lane. 3s. 


This series of reprints from Elizabethan and Jacobean litera. 
ture that John Lane is at present producing with delightful 
regularity is going to be of immense use. Already we have 
most of Greene’s pamphlets. We have a Harvey, a Chettle, a 
Kempe, and now Ben Jonson’s Discoveries. The Conversations 
with Drummond have indeed been lately published elsewhere 
(and noticed in these columns), but apart from them everything 
that has been given us would otherwise be practically unprocur- 
able. 

What a difference, not only in personal temper, but even in 
time, there is between these two latest volumes. Greene seems 
to us to belong to a completely different world from that in 
which we live to-day. It is not merely a question of style. 
Between 1592 and 1619 a whole revolution in thinking seems to 
have taken place. With Greene all is dark that is not bright. 
There are no doubts or misgivings in his repentance any more 
than there can have been half-heartedness in the riotous living 
that led up to it. On the one side is righteousness and the fear 
of the Lord, on the other are harlots, blasphemy, taverns 
plays and love pamphlets. Nothing seems to shade into any- 
thing else. And for this reason, though he knows bitter repent- 
ance, he seems somehow to belong to a world that knows not 
sadness. He has been taken in by obvious follies, not by things 
which he has loved as good. He can write almost with gusto: 

Oh take heede of harlots (I wish you the unbridled youth of 
England), for they are the Basiliskes that kill with their eyes, 
they are the Syrens that allure with their sweete lookes ; and they 
leade their favorers unto their destruction as a sheepe is lead 
unto the slaughter. 

But with Jonson we seem to have entered into the modern 
world : 

What a deale of cold business doth a man mis-spend the better 
part of life in! in scattering complements, rendring visits, gathering 
and venting newes, following feasts and playes, making a little 
winter-love in a darke corner. 


To Greene, though he will use the word, nothing was ever 
vanity ; to Jonson, at certain moments, everything. 

But this, of course, is not all that is to be found in the Jonson. 
Timber, or Discoveries, or Explorata, or Sylva (the book was 
not published in Jonson’s lifetime, or indeed till the folio of 
1641, and Jonson had not determined which title to employ) 
with the Conversations, all that we have of Jonson’s criticism. 
And of the two it is, of course, by far the most important. These 
Discoveries are described in the sub-title as being “‘ made upon 
men and matter as they have flow'd out of his daily reading, 
had their reflux to his peculiar notion of the times.” Some of 
them are, in fact, nothing more than notes jotted down appa 
ently with the intention of working on them further ; others ate 
written with the greatest care and at considerable length, and 
it seems reasonable to assume that the form in which we have 
them was intended by Jonson to be final. They are not by a 
means all concerned with criticism or books, though most 
them are. Of these the most interesting are those concerned 
with actual writers rather than the theory of writing—the 
superb estimates of Bacon, whom he enormously admired, 
of Shakespeare, whom he loved while he reproved, are the 
known of them. But the whole book is one of the greatest 
interest, as showing us not only what Jonson thought of litera 
ture, classical and contemporary, but what he thought of 
as well. There is nothing in it with the sheer beauty of 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Each with an Introduction ; bound in quarter-vellum, with leather label, 


Carrara marble-end papers. 
Cr. 8vo., 78. 6d. net. 


OVID : THE LOVERS’ HANDBOOK : The Ars Amatoria 


translated into English verse by F. A. WRIGHT. In three parts, 
How to Win Love, How to Keep It, The Lady's Companion. 
“Usually people fight shy of this poem; it is dubbed ‘immoral.’ 
Naughty it may be in parts, but its value is great. Moreover, Mr. 
Wright is a cunning translator. It is his aim to get the general 
spirit and atmosphere of Ovid, and he fully succeeds.” —Bystander. 


FOUR FRENCH COMEDIES OF XVIIIth CENTURY. 


Translated by RICHARD ALDINGTON. Four Portraits. Contains 
Regnard’s The Residuary Legatee, Lesage’s Turcaret or the Financier, 
Marivaux’s The Game of Love and Chance, Destouches’ The Conceited 
Count. “ The selection is an excellent one. He has given us a writer 
of brilliant and witty farce, a moralist, a dealer in delightful fantasy, 
and a sentimentalist. We are to welcome this addition to the 
excellent Broadway Translations.”"—Times Lit. Supp. 


TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Edited by 


W. ROSE, Ph.D., with an Introduction on The Book and its Popu- 
larity and the first solution of The Problem of Authorship. With 
20 Illustrations by ALFRED CROWQUILL,. 


HEINE: POEMS, SONGS AND BALLADS. Trans- 


lated into English verse by LOUIS UNTERMEYER. This volume 
attempts to represent the many sides of Heine’s lyrical power. The 
ms are drawn from Young Sorrows, The Home-Coming, The 
ars Journey, The North Sea, New Spring, Miscellany, Romancero, etc. 


THREE PLAYS OF LUNACHARSKI. Translated by 


L. A. MAGNUS, Lit.B., and K. WALTER, with an author's Preface. 
Contains Faust in the City, Vasilisa the Wise, The Magi. Of Vasilisa, 
the only play hithergo published, the Times Lit. Supp. wrote: “A 
play rich in fantasy and in splendid visions, it sets one dreaming. 
It means nothing; it means a thousand things; it has the logic 
and cohesion of its own strange beauty.” 


Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


SUETONIUS’ HISTORY OF TWELVE C#SARS. 


Translated by PHILEMON HOLLAND (1606), edited by J. H. 
FREESE, M.A., with an Introduction and additional notes. A 
reprint of the original Tudor translation. “If the Bible is the 
Shakespeare of translation, then Philemon Holland is the ingenious 
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Ben Jonson of a splendid craft.""—Charles Whibdly. 





George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 68-74 Carter Lane, 


E.C. 4. 
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LEAG 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


1922. 10s. net. 


A Review of the financial position of fourteen countries, 
mostly European. In addition, the situation with reference to 
German reparations, obligations, etc., is set out in a special 
chapter; and the notes on the budget system have been revised 
and enlarged, the movement of the public debts, and charges on 
account thereof, have been examined and compared with price 
— and the assets of each State have been shown where 

ible. 


STATISTICAL ENQUIRY INTO NATIONAL 

ARMAMENTS. Part I.: Peace-time Military, 

Naval and Air Forces (1923), 2s. 6d. net. Part 

Il.: Budget Expenditure on National Defence, 

1921-1923. 4s. net. 
Published by 


ONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10 Orange St. W.C.2)jy 
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Wanted Modern First Editions. 


Many readers of “The New Statesman,” who are 
-buyers and not book-collectors, will be glad to 
that we purchase at high prices first editions 
of modern authors. Hardy, Sate Kipling, 
Moore, Samuel Butler, D. H. Lawrence, 
Machen, Douglas, Henry James, Max Beerbohm, 
De la Mare, Hudson, Herman Melville, Dowson, 
are a few names chosen at random, but 
there are many more. Look through your shelves 
and Tet us know what books you can spare, and we 
quote you prices for them by return of post, if 
interest us. We are particularly interested in 
autographed and inscribed copies. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 












WRITE FOR A CHRISTMAS LIST 


Oxrorp UNIversity Press 


BGDKS FOR 
BOY/s.GIRL/ 


Children ask 
for interesting 
books, and 
parents for 
wholesome 
books. The 
Oxford imprint 
this 
guar- 














Fruit and Flowers 


CEN 
7 An Introduction to Botany 
21/- net (Nov. 29th.) 
Studies in Favourite Plants, wild and garden. 

Sy Constance Gariicx (late Teacher of Nature Study 
at the University College School). Illustrated from 
Nature by Marcaret Futter. About 120 full-page line, 
half-tone and coloured plates. 

(Prospectus on application.) 


On the Road to Hell 


An Historical Romance 
By Cuartes BrumM 


/6 net 
_ Reveals an intimate knowledge of High Politics. Vivid 
in its imagination and forceful in its description of 
dramatic situations. 


e - 
In the House of the HighPriest 
A Drama in One Act 
By Craupe HoucuTon 
2/6 net 

There is a sense in which this play is a sequel to the 
Author’s “Jupas” (a tragedy in three acts, published in 
1922, now in a 3rd Edition), but it is also true that the 
present play can be read as an entirely independent work. 


The Rival Philosophies of 
Jesus and of Paul 


By Icnatius SINGER 
10/6 net 
(New and Revised Edition.) 
An explanation of the failures of organised Christianity 
and a vindication of the teachings of Jesus, which are 
shown to contain a religion for all men and for all times, 


A Teacher of Brain 
Liberation 


By Fiorence DANIEL 
6d. net 
A short account of the life and work of the late Mary 
Everest Boole (with portrait) which may be read as a 
general introduction to her books, of which there are 
about twenty in circulation. 
Complete lists on application. 


THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
GRAHAM HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, E.C. 4. 
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of some of the passages that are to be found in the Greene. We 
read it for something different, because it gives us a glimpse 
into the mind of a great “ Elizabethan,” and because that 
‘‘ Elizabethan” seems in some ways so curiously a contemporary. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Religion Since the Reformation. By LeicHTon PULLAN. 
12s. 6d. 

If all Bampton Lectures contained as much historical meat as this 
latest set, the shelves that hold the long series would have an air rather 
less forlorn than they carry in most libraries. Dr. Pullan is a genuine 
historian. He has command of much learning and several languages, 
and he has a gift for condensed summary narrative. But he has 
chosen a subject that is many times too large for treatment in eight 
lectures. The history of religion in England alone during the past 
four centuries would have been more than enough for him. Yet 
he has attempted to cover the whole of Christendom, including the 
two Americas and the realm of the Eastern Church. Hence the 
lectures are of markedly unequal value, for several of them could be, 
of necessity, nothing but the roughest kind of summary—which, as 
one can foresee, will be used or misused by many students and divinity 
lecturers. Dr. Pullan is an Anglo-Catholic of unlimited confidence. 
To say this is to say that his exposition of such movements as Evan- 
gelicalism and Nonconformity in England, pietism in Germany, 
and the reaction from Calvinism in the United States is extremely 
controversial. It is, for example, merely absurd to condemn the 
typical dissenting sermon of the eighteenth century as “a lecture 
unkindled by enthusiasm,” while the vast product of Anglican divinity 
is there to prove that the Church of England was in like case. Dr. 
Pullan’s pages on the present condition of Protestantism on the 
Continent might have been written by Mr. Belloc. They provide 
evidence of the strong Ultramontane sympathies entertained by one 
section of the Anglo-Catholic party. 


Representative Government and a Parliament of Industry. By 
HERMAN Finer. Fabian Society and Allen and Unwin. 9s. 

Mr. Finer describes his book as “‘ A Study of the German Federal 
Economic Council.”” He explains the origin, structure and actual 
working of that curious constitutional experiment, made a permanent 
part of the constitution of the German Reich by the famous Article 165. 
Mr. Finer seems to regard the creation of the Federal Economic Council 
as the one constructive achievement of the German Revolution in 
the sphere of Government, and as a real and valuable contribution 
to the art of constitution-making. A careful reading of his very full 
and conscientious study, however, seems to us more likely to convince 
his readers that there is really very little in the experiment, and that 
it was foredoomed to failure and sterility from the beginning. Mr. 
Finer admits that Article 165 was the product of panic. The Left 
Wing Socialists in Germany wanted a Soviet system, and demanded 
that the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils should be recognised as 
the final governing authority. Their agitation became powerful; 
it was necessary for the Weimar politicians to do something to send 
it to sleep. They must appear to yield, without actually yielding. 
Article 165 and the Federal Economic Council were the results. 
Instead of a Soviet system of government, there was set up a purely 
advisory body, confined to economic questions alone, excluded from 
considering political issues, and consisting, not of workers only, but 
of employers, farmers, landowners, peasants, technicians, consumers, 
professors and what not. The answer bore, in fact, no relation to the 
demand. It served its purpose of staving off the immediate danger. 
That done, the majority of the Weimar politicians took little further 
interest. The Federal Economic Council became, on the most favour- 
able estimate, a mildly useful advisory organisation to be consulted 
where convenient on matters of economic legislation. 

This, however, is by no means Mr. Finer’s view. He writes about 
the Council as if it were the most momentous political discovery of the 
century. But he gives the facts in such a way that the reader can 
form his own judgment upon them. 


Roman Britain. By R. G. CoLLincwoop. 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

This is an excellent little book—a very brief, non-technical account 
of the Roman Conquest of Britain and of the State of Britain as a part 
of the Roman Empire. It corrects many misconceptions. It shows 
that the Britons were not mere savages, wholly different from their 
conquerors, but a partially civilised people, who readily assimilated 
the Roman culture. It shows that the Roman system was not an 
occupation of a conquered country by alien overlords dwelling among 
a hostile people, but an incorporation of the British—who had no 
national spirit to lose—into the European system of Rome. It shows 
that there was no complete withdrawal of the Romans from Britain, 
but only a withdrawal of the armed forces, which left a country, 
fully Romanised in culture and outlook, to struggle long and vainly 
against barbarian invaders. In short, it is a thoroughly scholarly 
little book, admirably calculated to correct the false impressions which 
many text-books of English history still convey. Both the school- 


Oxford. 


The World’s Manuals. 


master and the general reader will find in it just what they need. 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1923-24. (Fourth Year 
of Issue.) Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 16s, 


The British Year Book of International Law keeps up to its high 
standard. In this volume there are articles by acknowledged authori. 
ties on a number of important international problems—such as air 
bombardment, the ownership of the bed of the sea, the Nauru mandate 
and the protection of minorities. Some of these may be studied 
with interest and profit by the layman as well as the lawyer. Mr. 
P. J. Baker’s discussion of “The Doctrine of Legal Equality of States,” 
for example, analyses a theory which plays a very dangerous part 
in the hands of some of the practitioners in international affairs 
The theory that all sovereign States must be regarded as 
“equal” derived from Puffendorf, whose argument reduced to its 
simplest form was: All persons in a state of nature are equal; the 
persons of international law—i.e., States—are in a state of nature; 
therefore they are equal. This theory, accepted by practically all 
international lawyers (Professor Westlake was the most prominent 
exception) for two centuries, never fitted the facts, as Mr. Baker 
points out. The facts showed inequality ; capitulations and treaties 
for the protection of minorities are obvious illustrations. The truth 
is, as Westlake put it, that “‘the equality of sovereign States is merely 
their independence under a different name.” And Mr. Baker rightly 
urges that the Puffendorfian doctrine of equality is both redundant 
and fallacious. It also becomes, if it is to be pressed by enthusiasts 
in the building-up of the constitutional machinery of the League of 
Nations, a positive danger. As Mr. Baker says: “ To allow a State 
of one million inhabitants to hold the same constitutional position as 
a State of one hundred million inhabitants, is not only theoretically, 
but practically indefensible. To have done so in the League would 
have been undemocratic in the true sense of the word...” The 
primacy of the Great Powers is based alike on abstract justice and 
common sense. That means, of course, that the doctrine of legal 
inequality is to be recognised, that the Great Powers must have certain 
rights and functions which the smaller Powers have not. Needless to 
say, it does not mean, as Signor Mussolini seems to think, that any 
Great Power can claim to be a law unto itself. 


My Windows on the Street of the World. By James Mavor. Dent. 
Two vols. 36s. 

One would find it difficult to name any man in the academic world 
of the British Commonwealth who has been more fortunately placed 
for surveying the world than Dr. James Mavor of Toronto. He was 
head of the economics department of that university until the other 
day ; but it is not by any means through Canadian windows alone 
that he has observed the movement of affairs. He has been an 
untiring traveller, for both professional and holiday purposes, and 
has never been anywhere without noting almost everything and 
meeting the men and women who get the interesting things done. 

From a village in Aberdeenshire—which, as described in his pages, 
sounds as remote from us as a village community in the Caucasus— 
James Mavor passed on to school and university in Glasgow. He 
was drawn into the Social Democratic Federation, and had the honour 
of being expelled from the Glasgow branch because he held to William 
Morris instead of to Hyndman. Later in London and many cities 
abroad, he is found moving among the reformers and revolutionists of 
every shade, particularly the Russians. He was intimate with 
Kropotkin and with Stepniak, and he gives an entirely objective 
picture of the Tolstoy household, which is valuable as correcting 
some of the highly-charged descriptions that have come from eager 
partisans. Dr. Mavor has the highest admiration for the mind and 
accomplishments of Stepniak, and he raps W. E. Henley sharply for 
his stupidity in advising that remarkable Russian to give up imagin- 
ative writing in English. The early days of the Fabian Society and 
of Toynbee Hall, the literary and social groups that enjoyed them- 
selves in the world that began so markedly to change with the Boer 
War, the Doukhobor emigrants, the makers of the Canadian North- 
West, Goldwin Smith and John Morley, those “ bold bad men (as 
Matthew Arnold has it), the haunters of social science congresses, 
notable Russians and Finns, Chinese and Japanese—these and 
hundreds more have their places in the moving shadow show called 
up in memory by the veteran Scotch-Canadian professor. He 
usually shrewd and not often unkindly—except when he comes Up 
against people who believe in the public ownership and control of 
communal services. In that matter Dr. Mavor is, at seventy, a8 
immitigable individualist of Aberdeen. 

Letters from a Distance. By Gitpert CANNAN. Martin Secket 
10s. 6d. 

The title is doubly apt, for these letters, though written mostly 
from queer outlandish places in Africa, are concerned only with the 
queer outlandish regions of Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s intellectual nihilism. 
A standpoint so loftily distant from humanity is no place for the 
novelist, and the sooner Mr. Cannan comes back to earth the better 
Throughout the book he gives vent to his ill-temper with the world. 
One would not mind him hating the nineteenth century, the Bri 
Empire, politicians, business men or the war, if only he would feel 
that in some measure he shares our common humanity. Nor W 
one mind his many glaring inconsistencies, if only he would stay 
to support his case of the moment instead of running off in # 
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New hope 


AWN one morning on the Arras sector of the British 
D Front brought in three Scottish privates who had 
been captured by the Germans six weeks earlier. 

They had suffered the most terrible privations and had 
bartered most of their clothing for food. They were taken 
hack behind our lines, given a good meal, a bath, and a new 


gout. A more complete transformation in three men was 
gidom seen. 

A reminder of this incident is provided by some of the 

r unfortunate fellows who come to the Church Army. 
Their clothes can hardly be described as such and their faces 
have the same look about them as was seen in the faces of 
those three Scottish soldiers. In the hands of Prebendary 
(urlile’s workers they are, however, again brought back to 
decent citizenship—fed, housed and clothed, and later jobs 
ar, if possible, found for them. 


The feeding and housing cost money, but the clothing is 
uually provided by the generous public sending whatever 
partly worn and old clothes they can spare. Will you, please, 
run through your wardrobe and see what clothes, boots, etc., 
you can spare for the unfortunate men, women and children 
in the Church Army homes? And money is needed too— 
now and always. Cheques should be crossed “ Barclays % 
Church Army ’’ and sent to Prebendary Carlile, D.D. 


The Church Army 


55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1!. 
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SOMMIER 


Heal’s Patent Box Spring Mattress 


Patented 60 years ago, is still the cheapest 
and most comfortable Spring Mattress. 
Essentially simple—nothing to get out of 
order ; no stuffing to harbour moth; the 
heavily copper-plated springs cannot rust ; 
for convenience of handling it folds in three 
parts; and it lasts a long lifetime. Used 
in conjunction with a Heal best hair or 
*“*Best French’’ mattress is the most 
comfortable form of bedding obtainable. 


3ft. wide, £5 5 0 


3ft.6in., £6; aft. 6in., £7 10s.; 5ft., £8 5s. 


DOWN QUILTS: Filled with Real Goose Down 

’ and covered with attractive a - a large 

: variety of dainty patterns and colow i 
: one Sa, 





: Printed Cotton .. 
: Sateen ee 
; Jap ynese Silk 77/6 
: BLANKETS & “QUILTS. Re 

: on 8 tion 





All Above Carriage Free. 


A little booklet entitled *The Sommier Mattress Book," 
together with general Bedding Price List, will be sent free on 
request, 


Heal & Son LS 





WORN TYPEWRITERS ARE 
COSTLY AND DANGEROUS 


Costly because they impede the efforts of the typist. 
Dangerous because the resulting letters or documents 
convey an impression of slackness and want of care. 


The new REMINGTON machines are cheap and 
produce results. They add materially to the speed 
and comfort of the operator, and possess a touch which 
isa sheer delight. 





They produce the beautiful work that conveys just 
the right impression of businesslike efficiency. 


Remingt 


NEW “ QUIET ” MODELS 


NR 





REMINGTON means typewriter reliability. For 50 
years we have been manufacturing and developing 
typewriters, and the experience of these 50 years is 
expressed in the marvellous standard of efficiency 











attained in to-day’s models. 


Yon May test them by calling the nearest Remington branch on 
one, or send a card for Illustrated Folder N.S. to 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
100 Gracechurch Street, Leaden, E.C. 3. 


Branches in all Principal Towns. 


tic 


YOUU 





met 
mt 


" i iif 





Yow Pencil 


Always Handy—Always Sharp 


How often have you searched your pockets for a 
pencil to make hasty and important notes, only to 
discover (if you do find it) that the point of the 
pencil is broken, or that it will not write legibly? 
You can clip the new Waterman’s Pencil in your 
waistcoat pocket just as you do your Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen, so that you know just where 
to find it when wanted. It is always handy, always sharp, 
and the lead point is as firm and rigid as if it were encased 
in wood. Thanks, also, to its perfect shape and balance, 
Waterman's Pencil is a pleasure to use. It is wonderfully 
light in weight, and includes a receptacle with refills. 

Ask your Stationer to show you this new pencil. You 
will be charmed with its appearance, but even more will you 
like its perfect action and the smoothness of its lead. 


Watétiiants 


\S 4 
RIGIO\ | /POINT 
~the LIGHTEST and STRONGEST made 
«, or with the Patent Waterman 
3/-, nickel clip as_ illustrated, 4/- 


or with gold-filled clip 5/-. 


i Can also be had in MOTTLED finish to match the Mottled 
Waterman’s Ideal Pen. Of Stationers Everywhere. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., The Plen Correr Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





Waterman Clip. 


The 
Rigid Point. 
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scatter-brained way to some totally different matter. He ought to 
have faith at least in the importance of driving home every point 
in his indictments of society. The book is a succession of snarls. 
The world is in a mess—we do not need a Mr. Cannan simply to tell 
us that. The task of saving, let alone reconstructing, civilisation 
calls for everyone’s maximum effort; if only Mr. Cannan would 
harangue us properly like a prophet we might be inspired to work 
all the harder. We might still throw stones at him; but it would 
be because of our deepest convictions, and not, as now, merely from 
annoyance. His disagreeable nagging only makes us want to be 
rude to him. 


THE CITY 


New York, November 4th. 


EVER before, perhaps, has there been such a conflict 
N of opinion between Wall Street and the rest of the 
United States as to the trade outlook. Wall Street 
is undeviatingly pessimistic, and if it is, as it used to be, a 
good barometer of trade conditions, the future would 
appear to be most unpromising. When one meets business 
men, however, as distinct from the Stock Exchange interests, 
quite another impression is obtained. These say that the 
country has fully recovered from the 1921 slump, that with 
the exception of the tyre industry, stocks are rather below 
than above normal, that the surpluses or reserves of the 
big concerns are so great that more new construction is 
done out of profits than by public issues, that there is no 
inflation, and that Wall Street is pessimistic because it has 
“‘ gone short’ of some millions of shares and wishes to 
buy them back cheaply. 

Both views are extreme. The United States cannot 
remain wholly immune from the impoverishment of Europe, 
and its farm population is not sharing in the general 
prosperity of the country. On the other hand, there are 
clear indications that traders are voluntarily restricting 
their operations, whilst the working classes are increasing 
their deposits with the savings banks on an enormous scale. 
In fact, owing to high wages, much of the money is being 
utilized in this fashion and in the purchase of houses (and, 
I am compelled to add, motor-cars), instead of going to the 
wealthier class and flowing into Stock Exchange invest- 
ments. This, while good for the country, is by no means 
gratifying to Wall Street, and is perhaps the explanation 
of the paradox that stock and share prices are falling while 
industry is good. 

* * 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad gave its common 
stockholders a pleasant surprise a week or two ago when 
it announced a quarterly dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum. It is four years since any dividend was paid 
on the common stock, and six years since 5 per cent. was 
paid. Although the United States is a rich country, and 
its administrators are not entirely indifferent to the blandish- 
ments of big interests, the railways have never hoped to 
get such great gifts from public funds as their confréres 
in Britain (albeit a poorer country) have managed to secure, 
and this dividend has heartened holders of railway securities 
here. The Director of the Labor Bureau in New York 
informed me of an interesting fact in connection with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. After a recent strike of 
railroad shopmen, the principal union concerned asked this 
company if it, the union, might assist in bringing about 
more efficient methods in the shops. The company agreed, 
and a consulting engineer, appointed and paid by the union, 
is stationed in the Pittsburg shops of this railroad, making 
numerous suggestions and introducing innovations which, 
without conflicting with trade union practices, are leading 
to increased efficiency. In return, the company has agreed 


to making such arrangements as lead to greater regularity 
of employment for the men. 
* * * 
American methods of placing investments are very 
Bond salesmen cover the country, 


different from ours. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1998 


calling from house to house, and endeavour to sell their 
wares. Not only this, but there are bond saleswomen 
and when, at a luncheon the American Bond Saleswomen’s 
Club gave me here, I told them of our more dignified 
methods, they were vastly amused. Of late years a system 
has sprung up which is known as the “ direct to the cop. 
sumer” method of placing bonds. In this case the com. 
pany offers the bonds to its customers, and saves the 
bankers’ commission and intermediate profits. The bankers 
say there is a decided limit to the size of the issue that can 
be made in this fashion, but I notice that the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania is selling $20,000,000 of preferred 
stock by this method. It is not unknown with us that a 
company should offer its customers debentures or shares, 
although it usually underwrites the issue with a financial 
house, but even with these methods the Americans must 
go one better, and I read that the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company has organised eleven teams among 
its workers, who are competing in selling $10,000,000 of 
6 per cent. preferred stock among employees and customers, 
and that already eight hundred employees have invested 


therein. 
* * * 


American banking also takes strange shapes. In an 
address before the Retail Men’s Credit Association at 
Pittsburg the other day, the President of the Community 
Savings and Loan Company of that city said that credits 
were being granted to couples seeking legal freedom from 
marriage. He described a system inaugurated by the 
Johnstown branch, and stated that not one dollar had been 
lost through loans made to “ those seeking to sever their 
marital relations.” This is not a “spoof” story, and, 
after all, much larger loans have been granted by financial 
institutions for less deserving purposes ! 

A. Emi Davies. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OTUS, LTD., makers of Lotus and Delta Boots and Shoes, are 
looking for a well educated man or woman, preferably 25-35, to act as Sales 
Correspondent. The position calls for a good knowledge of English and the 

ability to express the Company’s point of view with clearness, dignity and tact. 
Previous experience either in business or the public service essential. 
Apply MANAGING DrREcTOoR, Lotus, Ltd., Stafford. 


ELL-EDUCATED YOUNG MAN, literary, journalistic and 
secretarial experience, seeks whole or part-time post.—Box 934, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EXHIBITION. 


HERE will be an Exhibition of POTTERY and DRAWINGS 
by BERNARD LEACH, 
of the Leach Pottery, St. Ives, Cornwall, at the 
COTSWOLD GALLERY, 59 Frith Street, Soho, 
from November 7th to 28th (inclusive). 


ART GALLERY. 


| Paabatted- 3% *- GALLERIES, 
1. Caricatures by QUIZ. 

2. Paintings and Decorations by G. SHERINGHAM. 
3. Flower Paintings by J. B. MANSON. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, ETC. 


Goves HANTS.—8 miles from Portsmouth. A charming old 

Georgian House, red brick and tiled, standing on gravel soil facing South- 
East, overlooking an old world village. 5 minutes from station. Dining 
and drawing room with Adams mantelpieces, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bath room 
(H. & C.), ample domestic offices. Co.’s water. Stabling or garage. Detached 
brick built and timbered studio. Charming old world walled garden, ¢ acre. Price 
{£2,500 or near offer.—Box 935, NEWSTATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway; 
London, W.C. 2. 


Boma Men seeking a Comfortable Residential Club should 
apply Sec., CLaYSGARTH, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton. Tel. Kingston 1354 




















Leicester Square, 10-0. 














———! 





Sh UNFURNISHED ROOMS To Let in large house at Highgate. 

Sittingroom 14 x 14, small bedroom adjoining. Rent 15s. weekly. Electric 
light, gas, use of bath. Suit lady-worker. Easy reach tube, tram— 
Box 932, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


\ 7 ACANCIES for 2 or 3 Young Men in large airy house in pleasant 
suburb within easy reach of City. Study-bedrooms. Full or al bent, 
Excellent tennis obtainable. Terms moderate.—Apply C., 20 Wy2 

Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


T° LET.—Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms (furnished) with 


service. Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 
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Some people ought to 
walk on the ceiling 


—because they carry their pens upside 
down—and those pens leak. 


The Onoto cannot leak in any position. It 
is made for busy people who want a pen they 
‘can trust, even if carried in a side pocket or 
handbag. 

Onoto is the most beautifully made pen— 
examine it at your stationer's. There is a nib 
to fit every style of handwriting. 








SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


There are Onotos of all types to meet everyone's 
requirements. Prices range from 17/6to£10 10s. 


Tuomas DE La Rue & Co.. Ltd., 110, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1. 
MMQQQQ Qi xxiu4x0u00 WWW V"’"7"F?F?7.QQFF Ue 
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A CELEBRATION 


re golphe to my Lord 
Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s 
foures, with stockynges of 
tartan, the first time that 
ever I did putthem on, at which 





parke in my plus 


Pepys 
al 


Findlater’s 


my wife, 
could not forbeartolaugh. I 
did very wonderfully do the 

seventh in one, which we did | 
| all celebrate with ‘‘ Treble 
| Diamond,” and I did send 
oute a bottel to the caddyes 
as is the custom. 


naughty wretch, 





78/- 
THE DOZ. 

The Boltle 6/6 
The Half-Bottle 3/6 FINDLATER’S 
| Alt Wins Merchanle, or direct fom *°COe OOO Diamond | 
| Findlater, Mackie, Todd 8 Co., Ltd, PORT 


| London Bridge, S.E.1 

















Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK = 5/- 


for want of YOUR help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During the first ten months we have received 543,400. 
We must get 456,600 MORE. 


Will you be “One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 


Grorce F. Suez, M.A, 
Secretary. 


5/- 


Low Harrowny, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 











A HOME AND EDUCATION 
for ORPHAN BOYS & GIRLS 


At our School at Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3, 
three hundred fatherless children are cared for 
and trained to be useful citizens. They are 
admitted from all parts of the Country from 
infancy to 11 years, and maintained till 14 or 15. 
The School depends upon voluntary gifts. Dona- 
— and legacies are solicited to maintain the 
work, 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL AND 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treasurer: THE RT. HON. LORD MARSHALL, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.I.S. 
OFFICE: 73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


i 

























WITH 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


| ABBEY ROAD | 
| BUILDING SOCIETY | 


| AN ADEQUATE YIELD | 
| 





Established in 1874 and incorporated under the Build- 
ing Societies Acts, this Society holds a foremost place [if 
in the confidence and esteem of the investing public. 





Over 13,000 Open Accounts ranging from | 
1/- to £50,000. i 


| interest 
|) to 





Free of | : 


5% | : 


Income tax. | 








amount required with interest added. 







i ii 
| Prompt withdrawals for the full i 
| 





| 
| INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE FROM THE 
MANAGER, 






|| 16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. 


i i Telephone: Hampstead 88. 
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TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1998 


LECTURES. 





T H E MYSTIC EAST 
Visited with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


Feb. 8. EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
Feb. 29. PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &c. 
Mar. 6. ALGERIA-TUNISIA Motor Tour de Luxe. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.B. 19. 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 

Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘ Bookcraft, London,” Telephone: Museum 1232. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtis. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Lecture on “ THE ORIGIN OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE ” 
will be given by PROFESSOR S. E. MORISON, Ph.D. (Harmsworth 
Professor of American History, University of Oxford), at THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych 
W.C.2) at 5 p.m. on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30th, 1923. The Chai; 
will be taken by Professor A. F. Pollard, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. 
(Professor of English History in the University). ADMISSION FREE 
WITHOUT TICKET. EDWIN DELLER, 

Academic Registrar. 


ANTHROPOS OPH yY. 


THREE LECTURES at the KINGSWAY HALI, (Lecture Hall), 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

THURSDAYS, November 22nd, 29th, and December 6th, at 8 p.m. 
November 22nd. ARILD ROSENKRANTZ: Anthroposophy and Art. 
November 29th. Miss IRENE GROVES: Anthroposophy and Religion. 
December 6th. GEORGE KAUFMANN, M.A.: Anthroposophy and Science, 

Tickets :—1s, and 2s. 6d. each Lecture. Obtainable at the Hall on night of Meeting 
or from the Secretary, ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 46 Gloucester Place, W.1 


TRAINING CENTRES 











ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. A bright, winter home. Special Xmas arrangements. 
—Mrs. Rocers (Cookery Diploma). 





UNNY SHANKLIN, 10.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 
FOR COMFORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for everything. Tariff on 
application with view of house and garden facing sea.—Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON, 





Wwawese HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 

Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 

sunny rooms, home comforts. Good fires. Books. Gas fires in bedrooms. 
—Write Miss Fo... 





ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian guest house. 
Large country house. Near Shanklin and Ventnor. Central heating. 
Petrol gas. Constant hot water.—Mrs. Wynne. 





TYPEWRITING 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


) ae oy EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Domonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.1:4. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hos, 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fop 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board @ 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 





) hg LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1— 
University Courses tn ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fo 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hoste) for Women Students, 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to b Teach of Gy ics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica) Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 





A Vences MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 
Terms on application to Miss G. V. Hitpircu, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, 

London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 








A SUBJECT TRANSLATED at moderate charges; typing, 
facsimiles in all languages.—BILEFELD’s TRANSLATIONS OFFICES, 61 Marsham 
Street, Westminster (rear Abbey). 





Bal ha gy AND TRANSLATIONS. Perfect Transcript of 
MSS.—Mrs. M. BRANDEIS, 82 Petherton Road, N. 5. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MINENT MEDICAL MAN believing that the time has come 
for new methods of treatment, bringing hope of cure to the 
hitherto “‘incurables,” invites financial support from those 

willing to assist in foundation of a New Movement.—Box 933, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








| Bg OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 

advantages to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 

Lead eT fee Box 929, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
ion, W.C. 2. 


LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted, 

F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


Aaa MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. DB BurcH, Bidborough, Kent. 








Moderate 





SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with: suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. — 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 
acres playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates: 
Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel. : Latchmere 4252 








fees. 








N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth : ages 10-18 ; 
. tion for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcrose 
Burhythmics.-Mise Daven aaa Miss HLL, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 





LZTUS SORTE MEA. 
T= CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTE 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—-A Co-educational School for young children. 
era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual develope 
There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from 
Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 





REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





21 vols. Un- 


Burton-on-Trent. 


« N®* STATESMAN.” Complete File for sale. 


bound.—Offers to SHARPE, Vicarage, Tutbury, 





OOK PLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns,— 


Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—LoNDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone Dalston 4777. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute. 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 


—_ Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for ticulars 


free lesson to Dept. T. 60, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C.1. 


GERRARD’S CROSS 
Head Mistress: Miss CHamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, _ late 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Sched > 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the ag 
community ; to encourage self ion by means of Literature, - Teative by 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to imcrease resource —— 0 is oil be 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. 2 - sin fe Mask 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced wor ai 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of | pe ey Wocation, a ; Ly + Pode 
subjects as should be part every "s education, 2 . 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situate! 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


: i Bucks. 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 

: i An Experimental Schoo! offering a first-class Modern Education = Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, ge time-tables, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. J de is shows, 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if apt ye the Miss 
Montessori house in connection.— pals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS 

MANVILLE. 


MA4LTMAN'S GREEN, 


— 





stl 


SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
Peninsula. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, 
B SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower New 


Nov! 























ry uired.— 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if req 
Principals: MaRcaRET I, Mrresmtt, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Eso 


L.R.AM. 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
(Received to Date, £11,000) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Empioyment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 

Patrons : THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

President - - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

Chairman and Treasurer - - - E. Marpen, Esg., M.A. 

Deputy Chairman - os - - - F. H. Crayton, Eso. 

Chairman of Ship Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esg. 

Joint Secretaries H. Bristow Watten and Henry G. Coprranp. 

Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
Tus Suarressury Homes and “ Arernusa”™ Tratntnc Sup, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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Are You Holding 
**A Conversation with the World ’’ ? 


In this illuminating phrase Prof. Compagnac 
puts his finger upon the real business of the 
nations as corporate unities. So long as the 
nations go on holding purely domestic views, so 
long will there be misunderstandings and quarrels 
between them. The remedy lies in holding con- 
versation with the World personally or through 
the medium of books. 

We offer you the best facilities in the country 
for doing the latter. 

Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 


Relea Fe 

















HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM. 

HE SECOND CHAMBER PROBLEM: What the Experience 
T of Other Countries has to Teach Us. 80 pages. Is., post 
free 1s. 3d. (First published Feb., 1914, as a Supplement.) 

—TaE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
OOKS.—A. E. Housman’s Last Poems, tst edit., 1922, 21s.; 
B Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, 
ius. Detmold, 21s.; Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, illus., 1869, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, “ Second Childhood of 
Jobs Bull,” £2 28.; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 2s.; Life 
of Baron Trenck, translated by Holcroft, 3 vols., 1788, 35s.; Cassell’s Nature 
Book, profusely illustrated, 7 vols., £2 2s.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of Venereal 
and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrhoea, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 
. 6d, post free; My Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazinni, New copy, 21s. for 
ys; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 
6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 3s., 1830; 
Bell's British Theatre, 1791, 36 vols., illus., calf, £4 4s.; L’Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., 
calf; Molini Firenze, 1821, £3 10s.; La Gerusalemme Liberata, 2 vols., calf; 
Molini Firenze, 1818, 158.; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, {9 98. ; 
we America by Pen and Pencil, edited by W. C. Bryant, 2 large vols., 
{2 2.; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., 1st edit., 1813, 21s.; Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, tst edit., 1820, 12s. 6d.; Max Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, 
signed copy, {3 38. ; Besant’s London, complete set, ro large handsome vols., {12 12s., 
pub. {20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s.; Burton’s 
I Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de 
Laxe, only 200 done, £3 108. ; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard 
Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese 
artists, rst edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, 
Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, £21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., £12; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant.—WANTED, Bullers Birds of New Zealand, 2 
vols, 1888, {6 offered.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 








OOKS.—Montaigne’s Essays, 5 Vols., 67s. 6d. (pub. £6 6s. net) ; 
Anatole France’s Works, 34 Vols., {12 158.; Macquoid’s English Furniture, 
4 Vols., {10 tos.; Times History of Great War, 22 Vols., £7 tos. (cost £22) ; 
Married Love, 6s.; Wise Pareuthood, 3s. 6d. ; Hoffé’s Book of Fair Women, 12s. 6d, 
(cost 258.); Henry James Novels, 35 Vols., £13; Britton’s Old Clocks and Watches, 
$23.; Max Beerbohm’s Collected Works, 12 Vols., £12; Memoirs of Casanova, 
2 Vols., 358. (cost £3 38.) ; Cruikshank’s Universal Songster, 3 Vols., 35s.; Seymour 
Haden's Etchings, 42s.; Memoirs of Harriet Wilson, 2. Vols., 30s.; Frazer's 
Totemism, 4 Vols., s0s.; Library of Famous Literature, 20 Vols. hf. mor., £3 (cost 
10); Balzac’s Novels and Droll Stories, 53 Vols., £12; Pepys’ Diary, ro Vols., £7. 
for catalogue. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Books purchased in large or small lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, 

2 vols., 8vo, 1913, 105.; Laut’s The Conquest of the Great North-West, 2 
vols,, 8vo, illus., Toronto, N.D., 98. ; A Beckett's Recollections of a Humourist, 

§vo, 1907, 5s.; Tem Years in Equatoria and the Return with Emin Pasha, by Major 
Casati, 2 vols., 8vo, 1891, 128.; Africa, by Keith Johnston (Stanford's Compendium 
seties), 8vo, 1884, 5s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 8vo, 1859, fine half-calf gilt, 
258.; Heeren’s Historical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse and Trade of the 
Principal Nations of Antiquity, 2 vols., 8vo, 1866, 8s. Thousands of others. State 
‘ants.—GIBBARD AND CO., 829 Fulham Road, London, S.W.6. Books bought. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 

Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 

efiects on body and mind. The seventh edition of ‘* Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 

net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


























SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The 


the yearly subscription to ‘I'HE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 

Guineas per page. Company Reports 

Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. | 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 

Meerincs, ETc, are charged at the rate of 1g. 6d. per line 

asingle insertion, or 15s. per inch. Series Discounts are 
on Classified Small Advertisements only. 


at communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
EW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 























\_“adon, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 





By appointment te H.M. the King 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 


(near the British Museum). 




















Tel.: Museum 7602. Catatocur Fee. 
ENGLISHWOMAN NOV. 
EXHIBITION : seme: 

ARTS & HANDICRAFTS an 
CENTRAL HALL : (including 
WESTMINSTER . 














A 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


Provide a competency for old - by 
means of an Endowment Assurance Policy. 


» PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 
Ck 














LEPLAY HOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION. VISIT TO SPAIN. 
Including MADRID, TOLEDO, SEVILLE and GRANADA. 
A systematic view of natural features and the social and economic life 
of Spain, past and present, with special attention to architecture and art. 
Leplay House visits are open to al] studious travellers. 
For full particulars apply: Miss Marcarer Tatron, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 














£2,500 for New Writers! 


This big sum is being offered by famous publishers 
and producers, through the Fleet Street School of 
Writing, for Original Articles, Stories, Novels, 
Picture Plays, etc. 
Write now for Free Booklet ; “ A Chance for New 
Writers,” giving full particulars of Prize Offers and 
showing you how your pen can make money for you. 
FLEET STREET SCHOOL OF WRITING 
(Dept. 24), 92 Fleet Street, London, EC. 4. 














| SOCIAL REBELS! Join the NEO-VITALISTS 


A youthful band of workers for a fuller life and a more harmonious 
order; preaching no creed, imposing no dogma, but uniting all 
shades of advanced thought in an endeavour to bring new ideas 
and enthusiasms to bear upon the problem of civilization. 


1 FORTHCOMING LECTURES (admission free). 

Friday, 23rd Nov., at 8 p.m. “THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
BANKRUPTCY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES,” by DOUGLAS 5S. 
REDSHAW. Minerva Café, 144 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 

30th Nov., at 8 “PACIFISM WITH A PUNCH,” 


p.m. 
(Sect. LL.P.). International House, 


Friday, n 
by A. FENNER BROCKWAY 
Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


—— 
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HERBERT JENKINS BOOKS 





As Others See Us 


A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE gives charming and virile character impressions of many men and women well known in 


public life. ; 
FIRST REVIEWS 


MoRNING Post. ‘“ A book worth looking at.” 
DaILy Grapuic. “ The a in this volume are first rate.” 
TRUTH. “ An illuminating book.” 
DatLy Mrrror. “ Piquant stories of political personalities.” 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 153. net. 


The Hambledon Cricket Chronicle 


By F. S. ASHLEY COOPER. With a Foreword by E. V. LUCAS. Covering a period from 1772—1796, with a complete 
copy of the records of the Club, minutes, and accounts. Evening Standard: “‘ More exciting than twenty best sellers.” 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Everybody’s Book on Collecting 


By Dr. GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON. An interesting book to collectors, giving information on Chelsea China, Old Prints, 
Sévres Porcelain, Mezzotints, Baxter Prints, Old Wedgwood, Rare Postage Stamps, Diamonds, &c. With illustrations of many 
interesting and rare pieces. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


From Workshop to War Cabinet 


By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE N. BARNES. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, O.M.,M.P. An 
interesting volume of reminiscences told in a modest way. Pall Mall Gazette : ‘“‘ Brim full of good things."’ Crown 8vo.7s. 6d. net. 


© e e 
Pig-Sticking ) 

By Sir ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, Bt. A revised and enlarged edition of the famous classic on this sport—one of the 

principal sports of India. The volume is extensively illustrated from drawings by the author. 


Forty Years a Soldier 


By Major-Gen Sir GEORGE YOUNGHUSBAND. A volume of recollections dealing with all sorts of people, incidents 
and happenings. Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ This admirable volume will be read with interest by soldier and civilian alike.” 


. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
Recollections of a Savage 


By EDWIN A. WARD. The Savage Club is practically the only consistently democratic institution in the world. There all 
men are equal. Daily Chronicle: “‘ A book of gay stories and high spirits.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Curious Survivals 


By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON. Dr. Williamson has set himself the tracing of these old and interesting survivals to their 
source showing how tenacious we are in our ceremonials. Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ Not a page of it is dull.” 


» Fs Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Bridge for Beginners 


By ‘‘'TENACE”’ of The Referee. A Comprehensive book for beginners of this interesting game, giving advice on a ee 
and a lucid explanation of the rules. Illustrated with specimen hands. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Jungle Behind Bars 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER. Some wonderful incidents in the lives of animals in a menagerie. How a gorilla took 
revenge on a trainer, the wanderings of an elephant, the tiger who would not submit, and the lion who did. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 








Snare, bby GE TLEMAN RIDER. By bet, Oatey oie Se THE MYSTERIOUS CHINAMAN. an exciting mystery by 
e Great Game with a racing stable cf hisowa. By EDGAR JEFGON, J. S. FLETCHER, author of The Charing Cross Mystery, The Markenmore 
7s. 6d. net. ~a ’ 6d. net 
Cc G Mystery, &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
SUSAN IN CHARGE. 4 romantic novel. By J. E. BUCKROSE, | ‘THE GARDEN OF DELIGHT. A romance in the Windy- 
r _ > z ridge vein. A Yorkshire story breathing of sunshine and fragrant 
WHO KILLED LORD HENRY ROLLESTONE? breezes. By W. RILEY. 78. 6d. net. 
A mystery story with an unexpected dénowement. A first novel by THE ORANGE DIVAN Th f Ca Cranmore 

; . e strange case 0 rmen Cram 
a ae 78. 64. aet. which baffied Scotland Yard. By VALENTINE WILLIAMS, the 
THE HEIR OF THE MALIK. nto the land of the Malik Philip author of The Man with the Clubfoot. 7s. 6d. net. 
Carr journeyed to stirring adventures in love and hate. By MICHAEL, RECORDS OF REGGIE ‘ finds h st either 

- Reggie at 22 finds he mu 

— 7s. 6d. net. work or starve. He studies law; but he is more attracted af = 
APRIL’S SOWING. Another H. J. discovery. Morning Post: adorable Brenda. By A.A. THOMSON. A new humorist. 75. 6d. net. 
“A narrative full of movement and pathos.” A first novel by ROSE- THE RED PASTE MURDERS. what was the mysterious 
MARS See. 78. 60. met. red paste? Peter Wacks tells his story. By —- bg. 

HELEN OF LONDON. A powerful |story of the dual personality author of The Secret of the Sandhills. _ 
of Lady Helen Deltry. By JOHN GOODWIN, author of Without WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE DAWN? A._ story of 
Morey. 78. 6d. net. a Hebrew Princess and a great chest wrapped in a banner. oy ae 

WITCHERY O’ THE MOOR. Stories of Exmoor, the horse and FAURE. . 

hound, fox and badger, rod and gun. By COURTENAY HAYES. THE AUTHOR OF TRIXIE. “Everyone has one oT 
78. 6d. net. in him,” and the Archdeacon puts this theory to the test. By b ee 
THE BATTLE OF LONDON. 4 book full of thrilling incidents, CAINE. pi ¢ Ex 
with a warning against lethargy and indifference. By HUGH MR. AND MRS. MAY. incidents in the married life ¢ R . 
ADSESON. 78. 6d. net. and Gladys Alicia. By THOMAS LE BRETON, the author ¢ ty 

mY q ions of Mrs. May. vee 
THE MAN WHO WASN'T. The strange love story“ of sels sag : snclishman, finding his late 
Neale Kentish who, hunted by the police, arrived almost dead with THE WESTERNER. Maughan, an a —. aa to punish the 
cold and starvation at a lonely shack in Yukon. By GEORGE GOOD- uncle has been swindled in a Canadian land fe pale 7s. 6d. net 
CHILD. 7s. 6d. net. land agent. By LUKE ALLAN, author of Blue Jefe. : 
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